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THE OUTLOOK FOR LAND UTILIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES’ 


O. E. Baker 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS ~ 


The outlook for the utilization of agricultural land in the 
United States is affected primarily by four groups of factors: 
I. Extent of the land resources and rate of depletion. 
II. Technical progress in utilization of these resources and 
trends in agricultural production. 
III. Population trends, changes in diet, and other factors that 
affect the consumption of farm products. 


IV. Competition by agricultural products from other coun- 

tries, both in the United States and abroad. 

Each of these four groups of factors is worthy of a morning’s 
discussion, and to include all four in a 50-minute talk requires 
that the statements be brief and broad, and some may seem bold. 
May I ask you to remember that little supporting evidence can 
be presented within the time limits. 


Tue Lanp Resources oF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Rate oF DEPLETION 
No nation in the world, except possibly Russia, possesses such 
extensive land resources as the United States; and in no other 
nation, except Russia, is there as much potentially arable land 
yet unused for crops; yet in no other nation, without exception, 
is depletion of the soil resources taking place so rapidly. 


The Margin of Utilization for Crops 


- There are fully a half billion acres of land in the United States 
in which the climatic conditions, the lay of the land, and the fer- 


1Paper read at twenty-first annual meeting of the American Farm Economic Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1930. 
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tility of the soil are no less suitable for crops than on some land 
now used for crops. This is more land than is in crops at pres- 
ent, or in pasture or fallow in alternation with crops. In other 
words, the occupation of the potentially arable area is only half 
complete. But, of course, the most productive land is already 
being cropped and that which remains unused is mostly too wet 
or too dry, too broken, steep, stony or infertile, or involves too 
heavy cost for clearing or reclamation, to justify putting it into 
crops at the present level of prices for farm products. How- 
ever, about half of this potentially arable land, or 300 million 
acres, probably, is immediately available for the plow. Nearly 
two-thirds of this plowable land is located in the Great Plains 
region. 

Improvements in agricultural technique, as well as changes in 
prices of farm products, are constantly shifting the margin of 
crop production. Owing to the tractor and combine, land is being 
used now for wheat in Montana and western Kansas which could 
not have been used profitably a few years ago, despite a price 
for wheat then twice as high as now. On the other hand, land is 
being abandoned in the Appalachian Mountain region which it 
was profitable to clear and cultivate a generation or more ago 
before the development of modern agricultural machinery. In 
addition, there is much land from which the forest was cleared 
or on which the prairie sod was broken 50 to 100 years ago which 
was good land then, some of it more productive than most arable 
land in the United States, but which is now being abandoned be- 
cause erosion has made its use for crops unprofitable, if not im- 
possible. 

As a consequence of the changes in price of products, changes 
in agricultural technique, changes in the soil itself, great prob- 
lems of land utilization have arisen. There are probably two 
million or more farmers, located mostly in the rolling or hilly 
lands of the Appalachian, the Piedmont and the Ozark regions, 
on the sandy lands of the Lakes States or elsewhere, and on the 
leached lands of the South, receiving an average income consider- 
ably less than that obtained by their brothers or other men of 
equal ability in the cities. In the past farmers in these regions 
and elsewhere have had the compensation of greater economic 
security, but this is being diminished by the increasing propor- 
tion of farms mortgaged, the mounting ratio of mortgage debt 
to farm value, heavier taxation, and the greater frequency of 
foreclosures or tax sales in recent years. In addition, it is be- 
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coming evident that the productive power of much farm land 
in the United States is being rapidly depleted by unwise and 
wasteful use of the soil, part of which is owing to the fact that 
this land is all the farmers have to live on—they cannot sell it 
for enough to buy a better farm elsewhere, and they are too old 
to obtain jobs in town. 


Depletion of the Soil Resources 

The data on soil depletion are meager, but the estimates of 
well-informed persons indicate that during the brief space of 50 
to 150 years, varying with the region, since the forest was cleared 
or the prairie sod plowed for crop production, probably a quar- 
ter, possibly a third, of the original soil resources of fully half 
the arable land of the nation has been lost. Moreover, it appears 
that the time is rapidly approaching when, owing to soil losses, 
the cultivation of many farms will be no longer profitable, if in- 
deed possible, and agricultural production will decline in numer- 
ous localities. 

The loss of soil resources occurs principally in three ways: 
(1) by removal of crops without restoring the elements of fer- 
tility thus removed; (2) by leaching of the soil, particularly the 
loss of the mineral salts in solution; and (3) by erosion, that is, 
physical removal of the soil by running water mostly. 

Loss by Crop Removal. According to J. G. Lipman, Director 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, ‘‘The culti- 
vated crops in the United States removed in 1927 approximately 
32.5 pounds of nitrogen, 12.5 pounds of phosphoric acid, 30.75 
pounds of potash and 13 pounds of lime per acre. After due 
credit is allowed for the nitrogen returned to the land in animal 
manures, for that fixed by bacteria and that brought down by 
rain and other atmospheric precipitation, there is still a net loss 
of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons of nitrogen annually in 300,000,000 
acres of arable land.’ The nitrogen in commercial fertilizer 
used replaces less than a tenth of this net loss by crop removal 
alone. Dr. Lipman’s figures indicate a net loss through crop 
removal of nearly 2,000,000 tons of phosphoric acid, of which less 
than half is returned in fertilizer used; and a net loss of nearly 
9,000,000 tons of potash from this cause, of which only one-fif- 
teenth is returned in fertilizer. 

Loss by Solution. The loss of the elements of soil fertility by 
solution or leaching is much more difficult to estimate. How- 


? Lipman, J. G., in “The Menace of Overproduction,” edited by Scoville Hamlin, pages 65-66, 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1930. 
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ever, analyses of the water of the Mississippi River near New 
Orleans indicate that 136 million tons of dissolved matter from 
its drainage area is passing into the Gulf of Mexico annually. 
The estimated loss for the entire United States is about twice 
this amount. Most of this matter in solution doubtless comes 
from cultivated fields. Apparently no analyses are available of 
the total nitrogen or phosphorus content of these drainage 
waters, nor of the potassium content separate from the sodium, 
but it seems probable that the amounts of these elements that 
flow into the ocean each year in solution are fully half as great 
as those lost in soil particles in suspension.’ If this be the 
case, there are over 250,000 tons of nitrogen, 350,000 tons of phos- 
phoric acid, and 3,500,000 tons of potash lost annually in solution. 

Loss by Erosion. The third source of soil depletion, and much 
the greatest, is by erosion. H. H. Bennett, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, estimates that the loss of nitrogen by 
soil erosion is at least 1,500,000 tons, of phosphoric acid over 
2,000,000 tons, and of potash over 20,000,000 tons annually, and 
he says it may be many times, possibly 25 times this amount.‘ 
Most of this erosion is taking place on the cultivated or fallow 
land of the middle atlantic, southern, and central states, and on 
the over-grazed lands of the West. 

The losses from all sources, therefore, appear to be at least 
5,000,000 tons each year of nitrogen, 3,000,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid, and 28,000,000 tons of potash. The losses may be many 
times these amounts. In the course of time this annual loss de- 
pletes the supply of these scarcest elements of fertility in the 
soil. For instance, chemical analyses of soils in southern Wis- 
consin which had been cropped for 50 years and of adjacent vir- 
gin soils of the same type indicate a loss of about one-third of the 
original nitrogen and one-fourth of the phosphorus.° 

Important as these losses of the three scarcest elements essen- 
tial to plant growth may be from the standpoint of the long- 
time outlook for land utilization and of increasing cost of fer- 
tilizers, the significant loss from the standpoint of the immediate 
future is the loss of the soil itself by erosion. Nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, and all the other mineral elements of fer- 
tility lost from the soil can be replaced by the use of fertilizers, 
but the humus of the surface soil, the crumb-like structure of this 


8See Clarke, Frank W., “The Composition of the River and Lake Waters of the United 
States,” U. S. Geological Survey, Professional Paper No. 135. 

4 Bennett, H. H., and Chapline, W. R., “Soil Erosion A National Menace,’ U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agric. Circular No. 33, page 5. Provides data from which calculation was made by writer. 

5 Whitson, A. R., Professor of Soils, University of Wisconsin, in a letter to the writer. 
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top layer, its water-holding capacity, bacterial content, and all 
the other factors that make it more fertile than the subsoil, can 
be replaced only very slowly, indeed practically never can be re- 
stored. 

Based on soil survey and field studies, Mr. Bennett states that 
‘something like 17,500,000 acres of land that were formerly 
cultivated in this country have been destroyed by gullying, or 
so severely washed that farmers cannot afford to attempt their 
cultivation or reclamation.’’* He adds, ‘‘The estimate is con- 
sidered as a minimum, because all the eroded lands have not yet 
been surveyed.’’ Gullying, Mr. Bennett explains, is only a late 
stage of erosion, and usually does not set in severely until the 
surface soil is gone, and washing develops in the usually heavier 
subsoil with its lesser humus content. 

Including erosion of surface soil, Mr. Bennett has expressed 
the opinion that two-thirds of the cultivated land in the United 
States is eroding in some degree and that a fourth to a third 
is eroding seriously, that is, the surface soil will be gone, unless 
farm practices are changed, in 35 to 100 years, varying with 
the character of the soil and other conditions. In other words, 
within 100 years gullying seems likely to be well advanced on 
100,000,000 acres, or one-fourth of the nation’s arable land. 

In the Upper Coastal Plain of the South, for example, particu- 
larly the Susquehanna series of soils, which have a heavy clay 
subsoil, millions of acres of gullied land have been abandoned 
and are lying idle or growing up to pine forest. Similarly, in 
the Piedmont of Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia, Mr. Ben- 
nett states that—‘‘Probably not less than 60 per cent of all the 
upland ... has lost from 4 to 18 inches of its soil and subsoil. 
... Many of the gullies have cut down to bed rock.’ Sheet 
erosion of the surface soil, however, is not so serious in the Pied- 
mont as elsewhere, because the subsoil is looser and ‘‘if properly 
tilled and fertilized can be profitably cropped.’’ But in the Black 
Prairie of Texas, the South’s greatest cotton producing area, 
erosion is proceeding more rapidly than in the Piedmont, and 
the underlying chalk is much less productive. Mr. Bennett states 
that the dark-colored surface soil of this prairie, which is only 
6 to 12 inches deep over the sloping areas, is being eroded, on 
the average, at the rate of something like 7 inches in 35 to 40 


_®Documentary Material for the Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Husbandry, Washington, D.C., 1930, page 81. 

7™“The Problem of Soil Erosion,’ address before Association of American Geographers, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, December, 1930. Probably will be published in Annals of Association 
of American Geographers for 1930. 
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years.*® On some fields the surface soil is already gone and the 
land is lying idle. 

In Oklahoma the Agricultural Experiment Station completed 
this year a reconnaissance erosion survey. Of the nearly 16 
million acres in crops in the State this survey shows that over 
13 million acres are suffering from the effects of severe soil 
washing. Of this eroding area nearly 6 million acres have 
reached the stage of gullying. Of 1,700,000 acres of crop land 
abandoned during the last four years, 1,360,000 acres, it is esti- 
mated, were abandoned largely because of erosion.° 

In Kansas, Professor Duley estimates that 75 per cent of the 
Corn Belt portion of the State is suffering severely from sheet 
erosion, as is also 40 per cent of the mixed farming land in the 
southeastern section of the State, 30 per cent of the wheat area 
of central Kansas, and 10 to 20 per cent of the wheat land of 
western Kansas.” 

Quite similar conditions to those of the Corn Belt in Kansas 
prevail over much of the region of sloping glacial soils in north- 
ern Missouri and southern Iowa, that is, in the region of the 
Shelby soils, according to Mr. Bennett.** Here some of the land 
has lost from one to three feet of soil, and fields that yielded from 
40 to 60 bushels of corn per acre in their virgin condition now 
yield only 20 to 30 bushels. 

Even in [llinois, erosion gives promise of causing contraction 
in the crop area. In a letter from a prominent official of the 
College of Agriculture it is stated, ‘‘ Although Illinois is not 
ordinarily considered as being subject to erosion to the same 
extent as many other states, erosion is one of the really serious 
problems facing a large group of farmers. While there are at 
least 9 million acres of low value land in Illinois subject to seri- 
ous erosion, more than one-half of which is hardly suitable for 
cultivated crops, there are more than 14 million acres of high 
value land in the state subject to serious erosion, which is gradu- 
ally approaching a stage where gullies are being formed.’’” 


Effect of Depletion and Erosion on Land Utilization 


The influence of soil depletion and erosion upon the utiliza- 
tion of land in the United States in the near future is difficult to 


8 Ibid. 
® Winters, N. E., address before Southwestern Conference on Soil and Water Conservation, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, June, 1930. Mimeographed by Okla. Agric. Exp. Sta. 
10 Duley, | om address before Southwestern Conference on Soil and Water Conservation, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, June, 1930. 
0 Bennett, H. H., “The Problem of Soil Erosion,” address before Assn. Amer. Geographers, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, December, 1930. 
ad Mumford, H. W., in a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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estimate, but it appears very likely that several million acres 
- of land will go out of use for crops within the next ten years. 
However, because of advances in agricultural technique and of 
the large area of untouched land available for crops, these few 
million acres that may be lost by erosion will have little effect 
upon the agricultural production of the Nation in the next decade. 
More important perhaps with reference to present influence is 
the slow but widespread depletion of soil fertility on land where 
erosion is less advanced. In view of the advances in plant 
breeding, the improvements in agronomic technique, and the 
greater control over plant diseases than in years past, it is diffi- 
cult to account for the stationary or declining acre-yields of 
corn, wheat, and oats during the past quarter century in most 
parts of the United States, except those where fertilizers are 
being extensively used, other than on the basis of depletion of 
soil fertility. 

Looking beyond the next decade, it seems probable that the 
effects of soil depletion in its various forms will become increas- 
ingly serious, for as farmers’ incomes are reduced by declining 
acre-yields their ability to buy fertilizers or adopt means of 
retarding erosion will be diminished. Undoubtedly, terracing 
will do much to retard erosion, and the planting of cover crops 
in cotton and corn fields, which crops account for fully three- 
fourths of the erosion losses, would also aid in holding the soil 
in place. Still more effective would be the use of perennial hay 
crops, and, most effective of all, would be keeping the land in 
pasture. 

Without minimizing the importance of restoring to forest the 
hill lands of the East and Southeast that have been cleared for 
crops by earlier generations, it is evidently more important from 
the standpoint of conserving the nation’s resources to restore 
to grass and perennial legumes all except the level lands of the 
West and Southwest. This may be profitable in many cases to 
the individual farmer, as well as desirable from the standpoint 
of the nation. In general, milk or meat is produced on pasture 
at one-half to one-fourth the cost of similar production in stall 
feeding. However, it is often cheaper to rent more pasture than 
to apply commercial fertilizer to the pasture one has in the farm. 
But sometimes it is inconvenient to utilize rentable pasture land, 
and it is probable that after a few farmers begin to fertilize their 
pastures, the rental on other pastures in the locality will rise. 

Progress in mechanization of agriculture also is likely to im- 
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prove the utilization of land with reference to erosion. The trac- 
tor will tend to stimulate the production of crops at the expense 
of pasture on the level lands, in order to obtain an adequate 
acreage for the efficient operation of the machine, and this will 
make competition in crop production on lands less suitable for 
use of large scale machinery increasingly difficult. Such lands 
will tend to be used for pasture. 

However, the lowering yields of the crops resulting from soil 
depletion or removal will tend to raise the cost of production, 
and the danger is that large areas of eroding lands will not go 
into pasture, but will go out of use entirely and soon be so severely 
eroded as to be almost worthless. There is urgent need for re- 
search in the control of land erosion and later for appropriate 
action in restoring to a condition of productivity, which should 
be permanent, these vast areas of eroding or badly depleted 
lands. Such action may require the resources of the state to sup- 
plement the efforts of individual farmers. 


TECHNICAL ProcrEess In Lanp UtimizaTion AND TRENDS 
In PRopucTION 


Despite the depletion in land resources, the trend of agri- 
cultural production for the nation as a whole has been rapidly 
upward, the losses in soil fertility having been more than bal- 
anced by advances in agricultural technique. As in coal mining, 
although the resources are less abundant, methods and machinery 
have improved so rapidly that a troublesome surplus of prod- 
ucts has developed, and the less favorably situated or less effi- 
cient producers are being forced to the wall. These advances in 
technique that have followed the application of science to agricul- 
ture and associated industries have been myriad in number, but 
nearly all may be grouped with reference to the increase of pro- 
duction into six classes: 

(1) Those that have promoted the expansion of the agricul- 

tural area. 

(2) Those that have caused increased acre-yields of the crops. 

(3) Those that have resulted in increased efficiency in utiliza- 

tion of feed by farm animals. 

(4) Those that have substituted mechanical for animal power 

on farms and thereby conserved feed. 

(5) Those that have led to shifts from the less productive 

toward the more productive crops per acre. 

(6) Those that have led to shifts from the less productive 
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toward the more productive classes of animals per unit 
of feed consumed. 

1. Expansion of the Agricultural Area. The agricultural oc- 
cupation of the world is a relatively recent development. The 
area brought under the plow during the past century has been as 
great, probably, as in all the centuries preceding; and during 
the past 30 years it has been two-thirds.as great, apparently, as 
in the 70 years preceding. Prior to 1850 agriculture had de- 
veloped mostly in forested regions, where streams or springs 
were abundant, or in desert areas reclaimed by irrigation. The 
vast sub-humid and semi-arid grassland areas were the grazing 
grounds of nomads. Most of the expansion of the crop area dur- 
ing the past 50 to 75 years has occurred on these grassland areas, 
notably the prairies and plains of North America, the Russian 
steppes, the Argentine pampas, and the semi-arid lands of Aus- 
tralia. The utilization of such lands for crops was made pos- 
sible by the invention of well-drilling appliances which provided 
water for man and beast, by the railroads, which brought wood 
and coal to the settlers and carried their wheat and meat to mar- 
ket, and by the invention of grain seeding and harvesting ma- 
chinery which enabled one man to do the work of five, releasing 
the other four for employment in urban industries. Recently 
the tractor and the combine have facilitated the further expan- 
sion of grain production along the arid margin of these grass- 
land areas. During the past decade the wheat area in our Great 
Plains States has increased about 8 million acres, and in the 
prairie provinces of Canada by about 7 million acres. 

But in the United States as a whole since the World War there 
has been practically no increase in the crop area, expansion on 
the semi-arid lands of the West being balanced by contraction in 
the humid areas of the South and East. The increase in agri- 
cultural production since the War must, therefore, be ascribed 
to factors other than expansion of the crop area. 

2. Increased Acre-Yields of the Crops. In parts of the United 
States, notably in the atlantic states from North Carolina north- 
ward, where commercial fertilizers are extensively used, the acre- 
yields of the crops have been increasing rapidly (Fig. 1). But 
in most of the northern and western states acre-yields of the 
crops are more or less stationary, and in the South, where the 
boll-weevil has extended its depredations to the very edge of the 
Cotton Belt, acre-yields are lower than before the World War. 
For the nation as a whole there has been practically no change in 
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CHANGES IN COMPOSITE YIELD PER ACRE FOR 
CORN, WHEAT, OATS, AND POTATOES 


(WEIGHTED BY ACREAGE ) 
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Fig. 1. The composite yield has increased most in the Northern South Atlantic States. 


the composite acre-yield of corn, wheat, oats, hay, and cotton 
since the period 1905-1909. 

Evidently factors other than expansion of crop acreage or 
increased acre-yields of the crops must account for the increase 
in agricultural production since the World War. 

3. Increased Production of Meat and Milk per Unit of Feed 
Consumed. The aggregate production of crop feed available for 
farm animals has increased very little since the beginning of the 
World War. It is probable that the total acreage in pasture has 
declined slightly. Nevertheless, the production of animal prod- 
ucts, considered as a whole, has increased apparently nearly a 
third. (Fig. 2.) This has been made possible by three develop- 
ments: 

1. The feed released by the decline in horses and mules con- 
sequent upon the increasing use of the automobile and 
tractor. 

. The decreasing proportion of the feed consumed by beef 
cattle and the increasing proportion consumed by dairy 
cattle, hogs and poultry, which are more efficient in trans- 
forming feed into human food. 

. The increasing production of milk and meat per unit of 
feed consumed, particularly of milk by dairy cows and of 
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pork and lard by swine. Let us consider this last factor 
first.” 

This increasing efficiency of the livestock of the nation in 
transforming feed into food is, in turn, owing to at least two 
factors. The first factor is the decreased production of 
pork in the South and increased production in the North 
and West, where the animals, in general, are of better stock 
and more efficient in transforming feed into food. There 
are only half as many hogs south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers as there were ten years ago. On the other hand, there are 
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Fic. 2. The production index for meat, milk and eggs has risen, while the number 
of animal units has fallen. 


20 to 100 per cent more hogs in the states from Minnesota and 
Iowa to Kansas and westward, excluding the Pacific coast. There 
has been a corresponding shift in corn acreage and the yield per 
acre of corn is about twice as high in Iowa and Minnesota as in 
the South. A large increase in production of milk likewise has 
occurred in the region west of Lake Michigan. Undoubtedly, the 
feed released by the decline in horses and mules in the North and 


" The increasing production of meat and milk in relation to feed consumed, and factors 
a aoe the trends, are discussed more fully in a preliminary report net) entitled 


gional Changes in Farm Animal Production in Relation to Land Utilization,” Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, October, 1929. 
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West has been an important cause of this increasing concentra- 
tion of meat and milk production in the west north central states. 

A second cause of this increasing production of meat and milk 
per unit of feed consumed consists of the improvements in farm 
practice. Cow-testing associations and other agencies have pro- 
moted the selection of the larger-producing cows and the slaugh- 
ter of the poorer cows. The figures indicate little increase 
in the number of cows during the past decade, but the production 
of milk has increased, apparently, 25 per cent, possibly 30 per 
cent. Feed eaten by the cows has increased, apparently, much 
less rapidly than milk production. Likewise, there are fewer 
hogs on farms than a decade ago, but the production of pork and 
lard is estimated to be about 20 per cent greater. Better sanita- 
tion has resulted in saving more pigs per litter, with a consequent 
saving in feed. Also more legumes and minerals are being used 
and more growth is obtained on the same amount of feed. Beef 
cattle and sheep are being slaughtered at an earlier age, and 
young animals make more gain on the same amount of feed than 
old animals. 

The significance of this increasing production of meat and milk 
per unit of feed consumed, becomes evident when it is realized 
that about 70 per cent of the crop land and all of the pasture is 
used to feed farm animals. Over 80 per cent of the sustenance 
yielded by the soil each year in the United States is eaten by 
farm animals. It is probable that the increased efficiency of the 
nation’s livestock in transforming feed into food is as important 
a factor as the tractor and automobile in accounting for the 
great increase in agricultural production since the War. 

4, Substitution of Gasoline for Horse Feed. The introduction 
and increasing use of the automobile and tractor has permitted a 
reduction in the United States of over 8,000,000 horses and mules 
since the War, and thereby released about 25,000,000 acres of 
crops, which are now used mostly to feed meat and milk animals 
and to grow cotton. As about 200,000,000 acres were used for 
these purposes in 1919, it appears that this crop land released 
by the decline in horses and mules has provided an increase of 
about 12 per cent in the 12 years in the acreage available for the 
production of meat, milk, and cotton. This is an increase nearly 
two-thirds as great as the increase in the nation’s population. 

5. Shifts from Less Productive toward More Productive Crops 
Per Acre. Less important, yet a significant factor, particularly 
from the standpoint of the crop land requirements of the nation, 
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has been the shift from the less productive crops per acre to the 
more productive; particularly, from corn toward cotton in the 
South, a crop which is worth much more per acre, from wheat 
toward corn in the North, and from grain and hay toward fruit 
and vegetables in several areas, notably in California. The acre- 
age of crops having a value of less than $25.00 an acre has re- 
mained more or less constant for 15 years, whereas the acreage 
of crops having a value of over $25.00 an acre has increased over 
20 per cent since the World War. 

6. Shifts from Less Productive toward More Productwe An- 
mals Per Unit of Feed Consumed. Likewise, there has been a 
shift from beef cattle toward dairy cattle, hogs and chickens, 
which produce much more food than beef cattle per unit of feed 
consumed. The American people consume about 1,400,000 calo- 
ries of food per person per year, and to produce this number of 
calories requires only two and a third acres of grain, hay and 
silage fed to dairy cows and one and two-thirds acres of pasture, 
only three acres of corn and other products fed to hogs, but about 
eleven acres of grain and hay fed to beef cattle, besides several 
acres of pasture. 


Will these Causes of Increased Production Continue? 

The two most important of these four factors that have pro- 
moted the rapid increase of agricultural production since the 
War seem likely to persist for several years. There are less 
than half enough colts being raised to replace the horses and 
mules that die or become incapacitated yearly, consequently the 
replacement of horses by tractors appears inevitable. for several 
years at least. Moreover, the use of the combine in association 
with the tractor seems likely to result in a continued expansion 
of grain production in the semi-arid areas of the West. The 
improvements in farm practices, particularly those that have con- 
tributed to greater production of meat and milk per unit of feed 
consumed, probably will continue for many years. In addition, 
it is becoming evident that even at present prices of farm prod- 
ucts, it would pay to use more fertilizer, and if prices of farm 
products should become higher, the use of fertilizers would be 
greatly encouraged. The depletion of soil fertility points to a 
greatly increased use of fertilizers in the future, particularly on 
the more level and the more fertile soils. Progress in agricul- 
tural technique, therefore, seems likely to overbalance the decline 
in soil resources for at least several decades to come. 
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But another retarding factor may become important, in ad- 
dition to soil depletion, namely, labor depletion. Although the 
present generation of farmers will continue to farm for a much 
smaller compensation than that received by most other occupa- 
tional groups, because there is no alternative employment for 
old farmers and little other for farmers of middle age, the farm- 
er’s children are migrating to the cities so rapidly that the total 
farm population has decreased over ten per cent in the last ten 
years. It is probable that the average age of the farmers, like 
that of farm horses, is increasing. Moreover, the rural birth 
rate, though higher than the urban, is decreasing about as 
rapidly. If it declines as much in the next 8 years as in the last 
8 years, it will be insufficient to maintain a stationary farm popu- 
lation and provide any surplus for the cities. Whether progress 
in agricultural technique will be able to overbalance this factor 
also of declining labor supply only the future can reveal. 

Some light may be thrown on this question of the balance be- 
tween technical progress and land and labor depletion in the 
near future by comparing the trend in agricultural production 
during the past 30 years with the trends in crop acreage and in 
quantity of farm labor. 


TREND IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
CoMPARED WITH Crop ACREAGE AND Lapor 


During the past four years the Division of Land Economics in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has been working on an 
index of agricultural production since the beginning of the 
twentieth century.* The work is not yet completed, but is suf- 
ficiently complete to show that at no time since 1900, and proba- 
bly since 1890, did agricultural production increase at so rapid a 
rate as in the years from 1921 to 1926. This trend in production 
is compared with the trends in population, total crop acreage, 
and total agricultural labor in Figure 3. Production, population, 
land and labor at the beginning of the century are each con- 
sidered as 100 per cent, and the chart shows the percentage 
change each year since compared with the base year or years at 
the beginning of the century. 

44The various crops and animal products (bushels, bales, pounds, etc.) are totaled on 
the basis of average farm price during the decade 1917-1926. This normal farm value of 
the crops during a series of years represents more closely than any other common denominator 
the aggregate amount of labor, capital, and other factors involved in production; in fact, it 
is the only common denominator that permits combining foodstuffs with fibers. The index 


covers consumption also, and it is planned later to total the foodstuffs on the basis of energy 


value, measured in calories, in order that data may be available on changes in diet measured 
in this manner. 
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Agricultural Production, Crop Land, Farm Labor and Population 
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Fic. 3. Agricultural production has increased greatly since 1920 although acreage 
of crops has remained nearly constant. 


Production and Population. First, let us note the relation of 
agricultural production to population. This relation was opulent 
at the beginning of the century,—if we may judge by the export 
surplus of farm products, it was as opulent as at any time pre- 
viously or since. Prices of farm products also indicate that this 
base period was one of relative abundance. The average farm 
price of corn during the 5-year period 1897-1901 averaged 36 
cents a bushel, of wheat 64 cents, and of cotton 7 cents a pound. 

This high ratio of production to population persisted until 
1907, when a slight slump occurred in production, which was not 
regained in 1908, and was followed by another slump in 1909. 
Then followed a period of 5 years in which production each year 
was larger than in the year preceding, except 1913. In 1914 the 
opulent relation of production to population which existed at the 
beginning of the century was temporarily restored, owing prin- 
cipally to a very large cotton crop and a large wheat crop. In 
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1915, 1916, and 1917, war years, production declined again, then 
increased in 1918 and 1920, reaching a point in this latter year 
as high is in 1914. But meanwhile the nation’s population had 
increased 10 per cent. The season of 1921 was exceptionally 
adverse, production being only 23 per cent above that at the 
beginning of the century while population had become 47 per 
cent greater. Then followed what was, in some respects, the 
most remarkable period in the history of American agriculture. 
For 5 years production each year was greater than in the year 
preceding, and by 1926 had reached as opulent a relation to popu- 
lation as at the beginning of the century. Between 1921 and 
1926 agricultural production increased about 27 per cent, whereas 
population increased 8 per cent. This increase in production 
from 1921 to 1926 was owing largely to cotton, meat, and milk. 

Since 1926, or since 1928 if cotton be excluded, there has been 
a period of declining production, like that during the World War 
years. But this declining production, apparently, is owing mostly 
to adversities of the weather. In 1927 there was the Mississippi 
flood, in 1929 the season was wet, and during the past year, 1930, 
drought of unprecedented duration has covered a large portion 
of the country. Total crop acreage has been increasing slowly 
since 1924, and the agricultural surplus, apparently, would have 
been greater since 1926, instead of smaller, had not these ad- 
versities of the weather intervened. 

The small corn crop of 1930 may result in a low production 
of meat in 1931, and bring the index of agricultural production 
for 1931 below that for 1930. There will then have been five years 
of downward trend in production, a period about as long as that 
which followed the preceding peak in 1914. This difference 
exists, however, that the present period of decline is owing in 
part to an extraordinary series of bad seasons, whereas the for- 
mer period was attributable largely to war conditions. 

Production and Crop Area. The total acreage of crops har- 
vested has remained more steady than agricultural production, 
principally because it is much less affected by weather conditions. 
But comparison of the curves of production and acreage indicate 
that during the past 30 years three cycles, if such they prove to 
be, have occurred in the relationship between crop acreage and 
agricultural production each cycle being characterized by a rising 
and then a declining production per acre. During the last cycle, 
however, which may best be dated from 1917, particularly if cot- 
ton be excluded from the production index (it was the principal 
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cause of the drop in 1921), production rose much higher above 
acreage than in the previous cycles or periods. 

This great disparity between crop acreage and total agricul- 
tural production during the past decade, amounting to about 22 
per cent as compared with the relationship at the beginning of 
the century, undoubtedly is owing principally to the land released 
by the decline in horses and mules, to increasing production of 
meat and milk per unit of feed consumed, and to shifts toward the 
more productive crops and farm animals previously noted. Since 
replacement of horses and mules by tractors must continue, owing 
to few colts being raised, and since improvement in production 
of milk, probably also of meat, per unit of feed consumed is 
likely to persist, it seems almost certain that during the next 
cycle the disparity between production and acreage will be 
greater than during the present cycle, which seems to be ap- 
proaching a close. But whether the increase in production will be 
sufficient for the needs of the increasing population without an 
increase in crop acreage is doubtful. Total crop acreage in the 
United States as a whole has remained almost stationary since 
1918, but with a slight tendency upward since 1924. Unless more 
wheat land is devoted to other crops, and perhaps a little cotton 
land also, with a probable consequent decline in exports of these 
commodities, or unless there is a series of very favorable sea- 
sons, it looks as though some expansion in crop acreage will 
occur during the next decade. This increase in acreage is more 
likely to occur in the latter years of the cycle (if there be a cycle), 
when production is declining. It should be recalled, however, 
that in 1925 there were about 25 million acres of plow land lying 
idle, and 113 million acres of plowable pasture in farms. There 
is a large opportunity for expansion of crop acreage, therefore, 
within the present farm area. 

Production and Human Labor. The quantity of labor em- 
ployed in agriculture increased between 1899 and 1909 approxi- 
mately as fast as production; but between 1909 and 1919 there 
was very little increase in agricultural labor, and since 1919 the 
census figures indicate a decrease.” Comparing the 10 to 15 per 
cent increase in farm labor since the beginning of the century 
with the 50 per cent increase in farm production, there is indi- 


% The estimates of agricultural labor, unlike the estimates of production and crop area, 
are based on the census, and, therefore, are available only for the years 1899, 1909, 1919, 
and 1924. They consist of the number of farmers multiplied by 12, assuming that farmers 
work all the months in the year, plus the expenditure for labor divided by the avera 
monthly wage, by states. The estimates are not complete, because family labor is not included; 
but it is believed the figures are — oe yf comparable between the four years, and, there- 
fore, suffice as a basis for index numbers. The 1930 census data are not yet available. 
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cated an increase of about 30 per cent in production per man- 
month. All of this increase has taken place, apparently, since 
1909, and most of it since 1919. In view of the rapid progress in 
the mechanization of agriculture, it seems unlikely that there 
will be an appreciable increase in the quantity of labor employed 
in agriculture during the next decade at least, and the present 
downward trend may continue. Such a diminution in the supply 
of labor probably will not materially affect the trend of produc- 
tion during the next decade. 


Tue Prospect ror Domestic CoNSUMPTION OF F'ARM 
PRODUCTS AND FOR Exports 

The consumption of farm products in the United States de- 

pends, obviously, upon two factors, the number of people and 

their consumption per person. 


The Population Prospect 


The increase of population in the United States during the 
century and a half since the founding of the Republic has been 
extraordinary and remarkably steady. From a little over three 
million the population has increased to about 123 million, and 
the almost straight line in Figure 3 indicates how steady the 
increase has been during the past thirty years. Agricultural 
production has increased accordingly. The farmers of the na- 
tion have provided not only food and fibers for domestic needs, 
but also have produced a surplus for export which was nearly 
as great, measured in acreage required to produce it, during the 
decade after the World War as in any previous decade in the 
nation’s history. Expansion, in other words, has been the out- 
standing characteristic of American agriculture. 

The recent rapid decline in the birth rate indicates that this 
splendid epoch is drawing to a close, and that a quarter century 
hence, unless the birth rate rises, or the immigration laws are 
made less restrictive, or unless more meat is eaten per person, 
or larger markets are found abroad, the farmers of the nation 
will face a stationary demand for their products, and may there- 
after experience even a decreasing demand. 

There were about 80,000 fewer children born in the United 
States in 1929 than in 1928, about 60,000 less in 1928 than in 
1927. The birth rate has fallen from 24.3 in 1921 to 18.9 last year. 
If this decline continues for four years more the number of births 
will be sufficient to maintain permanently only the present popu- 
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lation of the United States, whereas the nation will have by 
1960 certainly 150 million people and possibly 160 million. This 
continued increase in population is owing to the large number 
of young people resulting from higher birth rates in the past, 
few of whom will die in the next 30 or 40 years. The prospect is 
for a declining population after 1970, unless the immigration 
laws are modified. 

The decline in the birth rate is confirmed by the enrollment in 
the lower grades of the public schools. The number of children 
in the first grade has been declining irregularly since 1918, in 
the second grade since 1922 and in the third grade since 1924. 
The more rapid decline in the birth rate during the last five 
years, obviously, is not yet reflected in the school enrollment 
figures. The decline in the birth rate is further confirmed by 
the figures for a few states on age of the population now available 
from the 1930 census. The proportion of the population under 
5 years of age is much smaller than in 1920, and in some states, 
despite the greater population, there are less children of this age 
now than then. 

The reduction in European immigration, which was composed 
mostly of young married or marriageable people, and the sub- 
sequent accelerated migration of young people from the farms, 
where the birth rate is high, to the cities, where it is low, have 
been important factors in diminishing the birth rate. These 
factors seem likely to persist, and, in addition, it appears likely 
that so long as it costs over $8,000 to raise a child to the age of 
18 for a city family having an annual income of $2,500, according 
to estimates made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
there is little prospect of a rising birth rate in the cities. 

The prospect for a notable increase in immigration is less 
promising than in the past, not only because of the attitude of 
the American people, but also because the birth rate in the coun- 
tries of northwestern Europe, from which region most of our 
immigrants are now coming, is declining more rapidly than in 
the United States. The birth rate in England, Germany, and 
Sweden is now lower than in France, where population has been 
practically stationary for a half-century. In twenty to thirty 
years it appears very likely that there will be a stationary or de- 
clining population in nearly all the countries of northwestern 
Europe. 

The declining birth rate in the United States will effect the total 
population only slowly. In 1940 there will probably be 12 to 15 
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million more people than at present, and between 1940 and 1950 
10 to 12 millions may be added. The agricultural effect of the 
declining birth rate, therefore, will scarcely be felt during the 
next decade, and only slightly in the decade following. But the 
decline is of great significance from the standpoint of a national 
land policy, particularly with reference to the question whether 
much of the present marginal land will be needed in the future 
for crop production, or can be converted into forests or pastures. 


Consumption of Foods and Fibres per Person 

The World War caused changes in the diet of the American 
people as it did in many other things. The principal change in 
diet was a notable decline in the use of the cereals and an in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar, milk, pork and probably, 
of fresh vegetables. Apparently the higher wages and salaries 
of city people after the War enabled them to eat more of the 
expensive foods, sugar being an exception. (Fig. 4.) 

The average consumption of wheat flour per person, for in- 
stance, was about 211 pounds in the pre-war period 1909-1913, 
but after the United States entered the World War there was 
an abrupt drop to 176 pounds (in 1917-1918), which is 17 per 


cent decrease, and consumption has remained almost stationary 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION OF FOOD PRODUCTS PER PERSON. TOTAL AND 
SIX PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS, UNITED STATES, 1909-1929 
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Fig. 4. There has been a striking increase in the consumption of sugar, whereas 
the consumption of wheat flour and other cereals for food has declined. 
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at this point since. The use of corn for human food declined 
much more, doubtless owing largely to the rising standards of 
living during and after the War and increasing use of wheat 
flour and other foods by both negroes and whites in the South, 
where corn had been used for human food more extensively than 
elsewhere, and to the increasing proportion of the people who 
live in cities, where little corn bread is baked in homes and even 
less by bakers. The decline in use of rye flour has been about 
as great proportionately as of corn meal. 

The total consumption per person of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, and barley for human food averaged about 340 
pounds a year during the pre-war period 1909-1913, whereas 
during the last five years it has been only about 240 pounds. 
This is a decrease of 100 pounds, or nearly 30 per cent. On the 
other hand, the average American is now eating about 30 pounds 
more sugar, or over a third more than before the War, probably 
a fourth more milk and dairy products, possibly a tenth more 
vegetables, and, until recently, a little more meat. 

The total consumption of meat per person, excluding poultry, 
but including lard, was about 154 pounds during the pre-war 
period, and is now about the same. During the period 1923 to 


1926 the consumption averaged 161 pounds. The significant 
change has been the increased per capita consumption of pork 


(about 15 per cent) and decreased consumption of beef in recent 
years. 


The Effect of the Change in Diet on the Need for Land 

These changes in diet have had a marked effect upon the need 
for farm land since the War period, but compared with the pre- 
war years the change is slight. If a man could live on sugar 
alone it would require only about one-third of an acre of sugar 
beets (at average acre-yields in United States), or cane (average 
acre-yields in Louisiana) to provide the same amount of energy 
as that in the food the average adult American consumes each 
year, but it would require three-fourths of an acre of corn or 
potatoes, an acre and a half of wheat or tomatoes, over three 
acres if he ate only pork and lard, about two amd a third acres 
of crops and one and two-thirds acres of pasture if he lived on 
milk, and 11 acres of crops plus two and and a half acres of pas- 
ture equivalent if he lived wholly on beef and veal. 

Of course, no man could live on sugar alone, for in a few 
weeks he would develop diabetes and other diseases, probably he 
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could not live for a year on wheat alone, but he might be able 
to do so on milk, which is the most complete food. This com- 
parison of acreage required to produce an equal quantity of 
food, measured in calories, shows that much more land is re- 
quired to produce a diet based largely on meat than one based 
on wheat, corn, or the other cereals. It now requires over two 
acres of crops to feed the average American, but only one acre 
to feed the average German, one-half acre to feed a Chinese, 
and one-fourth an acre, a Japanese. This is owing largely to 
the difference in diet, except that the difference between China 
and Japan is owing to much higher crop yields in Japan. 

The decrease in the United States since the pre-war years in 
consumption per person of cereal foods, principally wheat flour 
and cornmeal, has reduced the area of these crops needed to 
feed a person from about 0.34 acre to 0.26 acre, or by about one- 
twelfth of an acre; while the increase in consumption of milk, 
pork and vegetables has increased the area per person needed to 
produce these products by an eighth of an acre. Nearly all the 
increase in sugar consumption has been supplied by Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, so it has not been included in 
the estimate. However, if this increased amount of sugar were 
produced within the continental United States it would require 
only 0.01 acre of beets per person, or 1,250,000 acres for our 
123,000,000 people. The net result, therefore, of the change in 
diet has been an increase in crop land needed to feed each person 
of about one twenty-fourth of an acre. 

This is a very small amount of change; and in view of the 
fact that the high ratio of natural resources to population in the 
United States will very probably persist, there seems little like- 
lihood of such a change in diet occurring as would reduce the area 
of crop land required for domestic needs to any such per capita 
figure as that for Germany, for instance. The safest assumption, 
perhaps, is that the present acreage requirement per person will 
be subject only to such reduction as results from progress in 
agricultural technique, and a stationary domestic supply of beef 
with correspondingly increased supply of pork and milk.’® 

The prospect for consumption of farm products in the United 
States, therefore, assuming no rise in the birth rate, nor in im- 
migration, and approximately the present per capita consump- 
tion, is ten to twelve per cent larger a decade hence, eighteen to 

1%*Tor a population a third greater than at present, this would mean a per capita con- 


sumption of foodstuffs, measured in crop area, only about 3 per cent less than at present, 
excluding changes in agricultural technique. 
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twenty per cent larger twenty years hence, and about twenty- 
five per cent larger thirty years hence, when it may become ap- 
proximately stationary for a few years and then decline. 


Export Demand 


The trend of net exports of agricultural products from the 
United States, which have required from a fifth to a tenth of the 
nation’s crop acreage for their production, was downward from 
the beginning of the twentieth century until the years just pre- 
ceding the World War. (Fig. 5.) This was owing mostly to 


Approximate Acreage Required to Produce Net Exports 
Major Farm Products, 1897-1929 
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Fic. 5. Acreage required to produce net exports decreased markedly since 1920 
for meat and dairy products and for wheat. 


decline in cereal exports, which reached their lowest point in 
the fiscal year 1911-1912. Between 1911-1912 and 1921-1922 total 
exports, as measured by acreage required to produce them, al- 
most doubled (though falling to a low point in 1917-1918), reach- 
ing in the fiscal years 1918-1919, 1920-1921, and 1921-1922 higher 
points than in the period of opulence at the beginning of the 
century. This rise was likewise owing largely to the increase 
in cereal exports, principally wheat, except that in 1921-1922 
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there was an unusually large export of cotton and of corn, 
measured in acreage required for production. From 1922 to 
1926 total agricultural exports were well maintained, but during 
the four years since have declined rapidly. This decline is owing 
also to the cereals in large part. The acreage required to pro- 
duce the cotton and tobacco exported has been increasing ir- 
regularly since the War, and that represented in the fruits ex- 
ported has been increasing rapidly. However, it is still small. 

The acreage required to produce the agricultural exports was 
lower in the fiscal year 1929-1930 than in any year since the be- 
ginning of the century, and only half as great as in 1921-1922. 
It seems probable that the exports in 1930-1931 will continue low. 
The crop area required to produce the exports of animal food- 
stuffs (mostly lard and pork) now only slightly exceeds that 
which would be required to produce the imports (beef, lamb, milk, 
and dairy products). 

The significance of this rapid decline in agricultural exports 
since 1926 is not yet clear. Undoubtedly the reduction in the 
purchasing power of European peoples, owing to diminution of 
American credit and other factors, the increase in European 
tariffs on agricultural products, the decline in the value of silver, 
which has affected the purchasing power of oriental peoples, and 
many other factors have exerted an influence. But it is interest- 
ing to note that this recent great decline in agricultural exports 
has coincided with a decline in total agricultural production just 
as it did from 1907 to 1910. Whether exports will increase with 
the increase in production which may be expected as weather 
conditions become more normal only the future can reveal. The 
situation is complex, and political as well as economic considera- 
tions are involved. 

This much, however, may be said: 


(1) The imports of beef, which have exceeded the exports 
every year since 1921, were increasing until recently. 

(2) The imports of dairy products have slightly exceeded 
exports for 8 years, but are not increasing. 

(3) The exports of pork have declined, but not rapidly in the 
last four years, while the exports of lard have been main- 
tained. 

(4) The exports of corn and rye have almost vanished. 

(5) Unless wheat production decreases or per capita con- 
sumption increases, exports may continue for two decades. 

(6) The exports of cotton have been greater in recent years 
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than ever before, and there is no prospect of domestic 
consumption approaching production. 

In brief, the export surplus of animal products, with the ex- 
ception of lard and, to a less degree, of pork, no longer exists. 
If the production of pork and lard does not increase and per 
capita consumption remains at the level of the last ten years, 
the exports of pork will be required for home consumption in 
four years, but lard exports are sufficient to supply 50 to 60 
million people having the present American per capita consump- 
tion, which is more than the probable increase in the nation’s 
population. For lard and cotton, therefore, there is little hope of 
imports exceeding exports in the future, but for wheat this con- 
dition may be reached in about twenty years. 

Nore: The prospect for production of these three commodities 
in foreign lands, as it affects the outlook for land utilization in 
the United States, will be omitted. 


Summary 
In our efforts to foresee the future need for farm land in the 
United States and its utilization in various parts of the country, 
we have four major groups of facts to guide us, two of which 


are dependable with reference to the future because of their 
physical character, and two less dependable because of their so- 
cial character. 

The first fact is this: The soil resources of the United States 
are being depleted rapidly, and many millions of acres of land 
formerly cultivated are being abandoned largely because of ero- 
sion. But fertilizers and crop rotations, including use of 
legumes, can restore the elements of fertility lost by crop re- 
moval and leaching, and there is much lowgrade and medium 
grade land, now in pasture or forest, that can be cultivated to 
replace the land lost by erosion. On the other hand, there is 
much eroded or depleted land that will revert to pasture or for- 
est. The depletion of resources, however, tends to increase the 
cost of production; and the loss of soil by erosion, particularly, 
will cause serious local and even regional declines in agricultural 
production and income, accompanied, doubtless, by increases in 
production and income in other parts of the nation. 

Second: There has been very little increase in total crop acre- 
age or acre-yield since the World War, and the amount of crop 
feed and pasturage has remained about stationary for 15 years, 
the ‘‘agricultural surplus,’’ which has developed despite an in- 
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creasing population, being due almost wholly, from the produc- 
tion standpoint, to the large amount of feed released by the 
decline in horses and mules, to increasing production of meat 
and milk per unit of feed consumed, and to shifts from the less 
productive crops per acre and less productive classes of farm 
animals per unit of feed consumed toward the more productive. 
All four of these factors are likely to exert an influence for at 
least ten years, and possibly 25 years to come; but as the satu- 
ration point in use of automobiles has, apparently, almost been 
reached, and shifts from the less productive toward the more 
productive crops and farm animals are diminishing, it seems 
probable that the increasing population soon will require some 
increase in crop area,—unless a great increase should occur in 
the use of fertilizers. 

Third: The number of children born in the United States each 
year is declining, and unless the birth rate rises, which is im- 
probable, or unless the immigration laws are liberalized, a sta- 
tionary population of about 160,000,000 will be reached about 
the year 1960, followed by a slow decline. Thirty years hence, 
therefore, assuming a stationary per capita consumption, the 
domestic need of the Nation for agricultural products appears 
likely to be 25 to 30 per cent greater than at present. This in- 
volves only a little greater increase in production than that which 
occurred between the abnormally low year 1921 and the high year 
1926. Such an increase would provide also for the maintenance 
of our present exports of farm products. The rate of increase in 
production will need to be more rapid in the earlier years than in 
the later years of this thirty-years period before a stationary 
population is reached, but at no time need it exceed 1.5 per cent a 
year, unless exports increase greatly, as contrasted with over 2 
per cent annual increase, on the average, since the World War. 

Fourth: The approach of a stationary and probably declining 
population doubtless will enhance the interest in exports of agri- 
cultural products. At present an important export surplus 
exists only for cotton, tobacco, wheat, lard, and several fruits. 
Thirty years hence, if the present stationary trend in the pro- 
duction of wheat and in per capita consumption continues, there 
will be no export surplus, but the price of cotton, tobacco, and 
lard at least will, very likely then, as now, be determined largely 
by the world’s markets. Those markets may be larger, particu- 
larly if China develops into an industrial nation and is able 
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to ship products to the United States in payment for the cotton, 
tobacco, and food products. ° 

This question as to the future foreign demand for American 
farm products introduces a great uncertainty into the outlook for 
land utilization. The agricultural land resources of the United 
States are greater than those of Europe, excluding Russia, and 
probably are almost equal to those of the Orient; yet there are 
only about 125,000,000 people in the United States at present, 
and never likely to be over 165,000,000, as compared with nearly 
400,000,000 in Europe, excluding Russia, and, possibly 
1,000,000,000 in the Orient. Can such a disparity in ratio of 
resources to population persist permanently? Will it be found 
advantageous to export a large proportion of the nation’s agri- 
cultural products to these lands of dense population, receiving 
in return such products as they offer? 

The answers to these questions will depend upon many fac- 
tors among which the most important, probably, are the progress 
that may be made in agricultural technique, both in the United 
States and abroad, and rate of advancement in the standard of 
living, particularly in the Orient. 

What I have given is not the outlook, I realize, but only some 
of the factors that affect the outlook for land utilization. The 
uncertainties in the situation, such as changes that may occur in 
our immigration policy, changes in tariff policy, both in the 
United States and abroad, the possibility of rapid industrializa- 
tion in the Orient, are too great to permit any definite conclusion. 
But of these things we may be sure,—that the soil resources are 
being depleted, often wasted; that there will be further progress 
in agricultural technique; that there will be notable regional 
shifts in production; that prices of several farm products will 
continue to be affected by world conditions and national policies ; 
that public action will be necessary to solve some of the vast 
problems of land utilization; and that those farmers who keep 
their eyes on the future, keep in touch with the men and institu- 
tions provided for their guidance, and do not fail to do their 
daily work well, are very likely to succeed.” 


17 The conclusions reached in the preceding discussion of changes in agricultural production 
and consumption are based mostly on the published estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and on the Census of Agriculture, with division of each product into the portions used 
for human food, for livestock feed and for other purposes made in most cases on the basis of 
the returns to the Census of Manufacturers. There are, however, several notable exceptions: 
: 1. The estimates of wheat production and consumption are those made by Holbrook Work- 
ing of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University, and published in Wheat Studies, Vol. 
IV, No. 2, entitled “Statistics of American Wheat Milling and Flour Disposition Since 1879.” 
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2. Estimates of rice production and consumption for 1922 to date are those of the Rice 
Millers’ Association. 

8. The estimates of fruit production and consumption, in addition to the estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are based on the various research studies of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, of the University of California, supplemented by railroad reports on 
citrus shipments from Florida and a few minor miscellaneous sources. 

4. The estimates of milk production and consumption prior to 1917 were made by the 
writer using every meagre material, principally Bulletin 55, Bureau of Animal Industry by H. E 
Alvord (1903) and Bulletin 177, Bureau of Crop Estimates, by Eugene Merritt (1915), with 
estimates for intervening years based largely on per capita milk consumption data for Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia and on the production data in the Census of Agriculture and con- 
sumption data in the Census of Manufactures. 

5. The estimate of the amount of crop feed consumed by horses and mules is based on 
cost records of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and State Experiment Stations, and was 
calculated for each State. 

The conclusions cannot be free from errors contained in the statistical data used. Sev. 
eral of the graphs suggest that these errors may be material. Any precise figure given in the 
text, therefore, must be considered as approximate. Precise figures are given because it seems 
better to do so than to be satisfied with a general statement which has only qualitative value and 
frequently little meaning. 

However, the person who uses these figures may wish to have some idea of the magnitude 
of the possible errors. Such estimates of error can be merely personal opinion, and the writer 
ventures the following judgments solely on his own responsibility. 

The Census figures for population of the United States, used in calculations of consumption 
per person, may be a few per cent too low, but are probably closely comparable from decade to 
decade. These are, in all likelihood, the most accurate figures used in the study. The agricultural 
census data contain errors of a similar or greater magnitude and mostly in the same direction. 
The annual estimates of crop acreage and production made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics may for certain crops and in certain years be closer to reality than the Census sta- 
tistics, but the further removed these estimates are from the Census year the greater is the 
probability of error. The annual estimates of numbers of animals on farms January 1 are 
subject to similar limitations, except that the indications afforded by changes in number of 
animals assessed for taxation, in receipts at over 60 markets, and in inspected slaughter are also 
available as a basis for revising the preliminary estimates. 

Finally, with reference to the estimates of production of meat and milk, although the basic 
data are less satisfactory than those on number of farm animals, the trends agree more closely 
with the trends of human population, and when combined with other foodstuffs into an index of 
per capita consumption result in totals that are remarkably constant. 

In reading this discussion of production and in studying the graphs it should be kept in 
mind, therefore, that there are undoubtedly errors in details, possibly involving serious divergen- 
cies from reality in certain time relationships portrayed. Nevertheless, the changes indicated 
by the data not only are real, in the writer’s opinion, but also the magnitude of the change is 
approximately as indicated, except, possibly, in production of pork and lard per hog on farms 
and in production of milk per cow. 

The estimates of acreage and production of the principal crops prior to 1909 are being 
revised at present, and the 1930 Census of Distribution, as well as of Agriculture, will contain 
valuable data on production of meat and milk in 1929. These new data may indicate changes 
in the index numbers for both the early and the late years of the 30-year period 
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NATIONAL LAND POLICIES IN RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT® ? 


L. C. Gray 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Introduction: The Outlook in General 


Broadly speaking, the epic of land settlement is complete. The 
unreserved public domain consists of land unsuited for cultiva- 
tion, and its problems are of a special character and, viewed from 
the standpoint of agriculture as a whole, of relatively minor sig- 
nificance. The land problems of the future have to do mainly 
with the utilization of lands in private ownership, and are all 
the more difficult on that account. 

A problem of immediate and pressing importance with which 
we shall be occupied for a number of years is the liquidation of 
the results of agricultural overexpansion in this and other coun- 
tries and the wastage of soil and timber. Hundreds of communi- 
ties are confronted with difficult problems of fiscal and institu- 
tional readjustment growing out of the passing of timber re- 
sources, farm abandonment, reduced farm incomes, shrunken 
land values, and increased tax delinquency. 

In time new lands will be brought into cultivation. This will 
involve the processes and problems of land settlement and also 
the less spectacular, but not less important, process of resettle- 
ment; that is, the regroupings of farm population dictated by the 
development of hitherto neglected opportunities in already set- 
tled areas or the utilization of lands within such areas which be- 
come possible of cultivation as a result of changed technical and 
economic conditions. In the occupancy of free land the aggre- 
gate of human suffering, wasted effort, and disappointment was 
appalling ; in the process of resettlement the possibilities of wast- 
age and maladjustment are perhaps equally great. Although 
the present-day settler is not compelled to grapple with the In- 
dians, the land yet to be occupied is in general of more doubtful 
utility than when fertile bottom lands or virgin prairies were to 


1 Paper read at twenty-first annual meeting of the American Farm Economic Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1930. 

2Despite the title of this paper, I shall not undertake a résumé or critical review of 
past land policies. I shall refer to such policies only as they may be responsible for the kinds 
of problems that confront us as we face the future. 

In outlining a general program, one is likely to appear to be not conforming to the 
standards of “realistic economics.” A program is necessarily idealistic; therefore, it must reflect 
largely the ideals of the author, and another might cherish a different ideal. Moreover, 
it is clearly impracticable to give substantiating facts in a brief paper, although the program 
here outlined is in large measure the product of studies and observations covering somewhat 
More than a decade. At that, it is but a stage in the evolution of ideas. 
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be had for the occupancy; it frequently bears a price that may 
be as great a potential cause of failure as the characteristics of 
the land itself; to a large extent it is disposed of by private agen- 
cies little concerned with public welfare; and the settler must 
perforce develop a commercial economy in order to pay for his 
land and maintain a modern standard of living. 

Necessity has forced the Nation to undertake the gigantic task 
of rationalizing agricultural production. It is essential, there- 
fore, that we take steps to avoid temptation to overexpansion 
occasioned by our half billion acres of uncultivated land physi- 
cally capable of cultivation, the overexpansion that is continually 
stimulated by the efforts of local interests eager to push lands 
into use irrespective of the consequences to agriculture as a 
whole. Economic rationalization will also require preventing, so 
far as possible, the tragic mistakes in the opening up of new 
areas to cultivation, finding new uses for land not economically 
adapted to farming, and making adequate provision for forests 
to satisfy our future needs for timber, protect our watersheds, 
afford refuges for game, and provide recreation. 

The process of agricultural expansion will frequently require 
the reclamation of new lands on a scale which can be accom- 


plished only by collective effort. We are entering upon a new 
epoch in reclamation policy, and are confronted with the serious 
problem of correlating it with the general task of rationalizing 
agricultural production. 

Such are the types of problems to which I invite your attention 
and which I shall be able to touch upon only briefly. 


The Research Foundations of a National Land Policy 


You will probably smile when I say that the essential founda- 
tions of future land policy must be laid in research; congres- 
sional committees, especially, are inclined to believe that gov- 
ernment men have no other solution for economic problems. 
However, most of our land of any significance is in private 
ownership, and therefore largely beyond the legislative pale; at 
least, mainly beyond the constitutional boundaries of federal 
legislation. Therefore, we must depend mainly on research and 
education to control its utilization. 

A primary element in such a program of research is the dev el- 
opment of a long-time outlook with reference to agricultural pro- 
duction and national land requirements as they are affected by 
population growth, changes in consumption and in the other 
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conditions that affect national and international demand for 
farm, range, and forest products, and changes in methods of pro- 
duction as they influence the land requirements of the Nation. 
Such a long-time outlook, modified from time to time as condi- 
tions change, constitutes an essential basis for local judgment 
concerning land utilization, reclamation, and settlement. We 
have made a small beginning in the Department along this line, 
but an adequate long-time outlook demands a far greater division 
of labor and a greater degree of intensity in research. We shall 
find it important to consider the land resources of foreign coun- 
tries, particularly of important competitors such as Argentina, 
Canada, Australia, and Russia. But, as ‘‘charity begins at 
home,’’ we need to take stock also of our own potential land re- 
sources available for cultivation, pasture, and forests. We have 
made some rough estimates, but the margin of error is extremely 
large. By synthesizing available data on geology and soils, 
topography and climate, taking stock of existing uses and reser- 
vations of land for various purposes, supplementing this ma- 
terial by field work here and there, we can reach reasonably ac- 
curate conclusions as to amounts of land available for the major 
uses, not only for the Nation as a whole, but also by regions. 

The formulation of a national outlook with respect to land re- 
quirements and available resources should be brought still closer 
home by development of regional long-time outlooks for land re- 
quirements, related to the national outlook but taking account of 
the special lines of production, demand conditions, and land re- 
sources of each region. Such an outlook, for instance, that 
would give us some conception of the prospective further expan- 
sion of wheat and cotton in the Great Plains would be extremely 
helpful. 

These national and regional outlook estimates supply the nec- 
essary background for the economic classification of land in par- 
ticular regions. The definition of the agricultural margin of 
utilization implied in such a classification would not be deter- 
mined strictly in accordance with the classical concept of a mar- 
gin, though this constitutes a useful point of departure.* Public 
policy will require attention to a number of other considerations, 
such as the following: 

(1) The distinction between the level of income justifying ex- 

pansion and the somewhat lower level necessary to jus- 


$I have discussed this point more fully in a paper presented at the recent meeting 
of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists at Ithaca, New York. 
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tify abandonment after the land is improved and the farm 
has become a going concern. 

(2) The difference in value of labor in various regions and, 
for the time being, the alternative employment—oppor- 
tunity of the working members of particular families. 

(3) The alternative opportunities for employing capital, par- 
ticularly a small capital handled by an unsophisticated in- 
vestor. 

(4) The tangible and intangible elements in real income con- 
nected with scenery and climate, community institutions, 
and general social environment. 

(5) The financial, psychological, and social costs of moving to 
another environment. 

(6) The effect of occupancy or abandonment on the desira- 
bility of maintaining schools, roads, and other local utili- 
ties, on various dependent industries and occupations, and 
on the conservation of natural resources. 


Redirection of Economic Life in Economically 
Subnormal Areas 

I do not propose this procedure for regions like the best of the 
Corn Belt nor at the other extreme for extensive regions of the 
Intermountain section obviously adapted only to a grazing econ- 
omy. I consider it necessary only for areas where the question of 
where agriculture should stop and other uses begin is undeter- 
mined, and for some time to come I would confine the undertak- 
ing to areas in serious economic distress by reason of the decay 
of agriculture, the passing of timber resources, or both these con- 
ditions. Furthermore, I would limit the task for the present and 
immediate future to areas where there is actually or potentially 
a consciousness of the need for redirection of the economic life 
and a prospect of organized cooperation in formulating and 
carrying out an economic program. 

For such areas the following lines of action could be made to 

grow out of the economic classification of the land: 

(1) Formulation of an economic program for the area. 

(2) A discriminating extension policy to encourage the aban- 
donment of farming lands incapable of maintaining a rea- 
sonabie standard of living and to facilitate such abandon- 
ment by supplying information concerning agricultural, 
and possibly industrial, opportunities in other areas. 
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(3) Promoting agricultural reorganization on types of land 
where this appears prerequisite to continued occupancy. 

(4) Recommending legislation or local fiscal readjustments 
necessary to permit profitable forestation on land unsuited 
for cultivation. ; 

(5) Defining areas that should be publicly acquired for vari- 
ous purposes and reasons and promoting the necessary 
State or Federal action, taking into consideration the 
availability of tax-delinquent lands or abandoned farm 
lands, the formation of compact administrative units, 
economies in the maintenance of local and State revenues, 
and the various public advantages derivable from public 
ownership. 

Gradually, I should hope, the program of classifying the land, 
formulating a program of utilization, and replanning community 
life would be extended to areas where economic distress and dis- 
organization are less acute. If we take a small-gauged view of 
our agricultural economic problem in this country, we shall 
shrink from this task as one involving too much expense; but if 
we think that we do not hesitate to spend $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 
on a comparatively small reclamation project or that the Farm 
Board has risked many millions of dollars in an attempt at tem- 
porarily stabilizing the price of a single commodity, the expendi- 
ture of a few millions over a period of a decade or more in work- 
ing out a program of land utilization does not appear a stagger- 
ing proposal, particularly if we set it over against the enormous 
wastage in human and natural resources that results from a 
policy of laissez faire. 


Relation of Agricultural Land Utilization Policy and 
Forest Policy 


We have permitted the wasteful cutting away of timber re- 
sources without considering their vital local importance to agri- 
culture and the general public welfare in supplying fuel, posts, 
and lumber, providing raw materials for local industries, fur- 
nishing local markets and part-time employment, contributing to 
local fiseal requirements and the maintenance of public and 
quasi-public institutions, regulating the flow of streams, and pre- 
venting erosion. These considerations indicate the importance 
of dealing with the problem of rural land utilization as a whole 
and integrating agricultural and forest land policy. 

There is danger, however, of a misconception of the relation- 
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ship. An instance of this is the proposal to buy up large areas of 
agricultural land and devote them to forests as a means of over- 
coming the agricultural surplus. Such a point of view is em- 
bodied in a bill introduced in the present Congress. (H.R. 3569, 
71st Cong., 1st Sess., May, 1929.) There are a number of limita- 
tions to this method of approach. As a means of increasing the 
forest area, the method necessitates the heavy legal and adminis- 
trative costs of purchasing land in small units and at the rela- 
tively high prices that must be paid for cleared land and for 
buildings and other improvements even though the farms ac- 
quired are essentially submarginal for farming. As a means of 
reducing overproduction, it is open to the objection that the price 
level for farm products is largely international; nor would the 
measure provide any means of preventing further expansion in 
this country. Moreover, the percentage of crop land in such 
submarginal areas is small in proportion to the total area ac- 
quired. 

Some land previously in farms will be devoted to forests, pub- 
lic or private, as an incident of the task of redirecting economic 
life in subnormal areas, but such acquisition should be carried 
out only with due consideration of its influence on local institu- 
tions and on local revenues and expenditures, as well as with 
regard to other economic and social consequences. Unless un- 
foreseen changes occur in consumption requirements, we shall 
have to reduce seriously our level of timber consumption within 
a few decades because of scarcity, and present economic condi- 
tions do not appear to stimulate extensive reforestation by pri- 
vate enterprise. The outlook, therefore, emphasizes the need 
for a far more extensive program of public acquisition than we 
have yet developed, the greater part of which should be carried 
out by purchase of cheap land in large blocks. Fortunately, we 
have plenty of land that can be devoted to forests, probably a 


half billion acres, of which around 350 million acres are absolute 
forest land. 


Liquidation of Financially Embarrassed Reclamation Projects 

The liquidation of financially embarrassed reclamation proj- 
ects is an important phase of the task of economic rehabilitation. 
There is evidence that the number of embarrassed projects is 
large.* Apparently there is a disposition for creditor interests 


“For instances, I am informed that in Montana only about 5 out of some 60 irrigation 
districts, not considering Federal projects, are in sound financial condition. In a study of 
drainage districts of the South, made in 1926, it was found that of 34 districts reporting 
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to scale down the indebtedness or postpone payments of em- 
barrassed districts as a necessary business expedient; and there 
is obviously a need for a competent and impartial determination 
of what proportion of the existing indebtedness can be borne by 
the farms of each such district. 

For several years there has been a movement for a more 
drastic method of dealing with this problem. It has taken the 
form of a bill providing that the Federal Government shall ap- 
propriate a sum amounting to $90,000,000 for refunding the in- 
debtedness of drainage districts, receiving in return new bonds 
repayable over a period of 40 years without interest. Adminis- 
tration of the measure is assigned to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who is enjoined to make the necessary investigations to 
make sure that legal provisions and the economic status of each 
project warrant the expectation that payments on principal will 
be met as they fall due. In the course of time certain changes 
have been made in the provisions. For one thing, they have 
been amended to apply also to irrigation districts. Both the Sen- 
ate and House Bills (S. 4123 and H.R. 11718, 71st Cong., 2d 
Sess., 1930) now provide for sealing down the face value of out- 
standing indebtedness to actual present value through agreement 
with bondholders. The Senate bill specifies that this shall be 
the market value as of March 1, 1930.5 Both bills provide that 
in case the Secretary finds the value of the security is less than 
outstanding indebtedness, present creditors must agree to accept 
second lien bonds for the excess. The House Bill has incor- 
porated a provision that bonds issued to the Federal Govern- 
ment shall bear interest at 3 per cent, which shall not begin to 
accrue until five years after issuance of the bonds. The Senate 
bill, however, provides for bonds not bearing interest. There is 
agreat deal of power back of this proposed legislation. It passed 
the Senate at the last session of Congress, and was reported fa- 
vorably by the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

It is not my purpose to condemn or approve these proposals. 
It may be that lifting some of the interest burden from the backs 
of the farmers, providing virtually a moratorium for several 
years, and amortizing their indebtedness over a long period, is 


the status of payments on outstanding bonds, eight were in default. Three others would 
have defaulted had they not secured assistance from the bondholders in technically meeting 
obligations. “Economic Status of Drainage Districts in the South in 1926,” by Roger D. 
Marsden and R. P. Teele, Technical Bulletin No. 194, U. 8S. Dept. of Agr. According to in- 
formation issued by the State Engineer of Texas on the condition of 63 districts having out- 
Standing bond issues, 53 report tax delinquency, amounting in the aggregate to $347,717.11 
out of a total due of $679,209.73. Thirty-three districts report payments overdue on bonds. 


5 Apparently, with a view to avoiding refunding on the basis of the increased valuation 
of outstanding bonds otherwise certain to result from passage of the legislation. 
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a more direct form of farm relief than other measures already 
enacted or proposed. But whether justified or not, a program 
to pay off debts of those who have been unfortunate in the eco- 
nomic struggle involves significant questions of precedent that 
cannot be ignored in a discussion of national land policy ; whether 
the distinction that the aid is supplied to municipal corporations 
rather than to individuals can be maintained against counties 
and municipalties confronted with difficulties in meeting pay- 
ments on indebtedness, against the distressed owners of farm 
land outside of drainage and irrigation districts, and against 
other kinds of small business enterprises. It is notable also that 
no distinction is made in the proposed legislation between dis- 
tricts in financial distress and those capable of meeting their ob- 
ligations promptly. Furthermore, the measure may provide an 
additional precedent for extending the Federal Reclamation 
policy of interest exemption on costs of construction in the West 
to other parts of the United States, and possibly on a larger 
seale. 


Agricultural Expansion and Land Settlement 
Even while we are engaged in liquidating the results of past 


overexpansion in areas seriously affected thereby, expansion will 
continue in other areas. No long-time land policy will be com- 
plete that does not provide a means of furnishing information 
and guidance to prospective settlers and aid to land settlement 
concerns in determining the agricultural and economic feasibility 
of proposed projects. Yet, barring the experiments in State 
regulation described in Dr. Hartman’s paper, which as a whole 
have proved inadequate or ill-conceived, no serious attempt has 
been made to grapple with the problem of guiding and directing 
the course of agricultural expansion. We have not adequately 
brought together the essential physical and economic facts on an 
areal basis nor formulated economic judgments with respect to 
the advisability of cultivating various types of unoccupied land, 
and the land values and developmental costs that can be eco- 
nomically undertaken. 

The function of guiding and directing land settlement should 
be integrally connected with the process of land classification and 
the formulation of a program of land utilization already outlined, 
and so far as possible by the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states. Their far-flung extension and publicity fa- 
cilities should be employed not only to make the economic infor- 
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mation available to those who want it but also to make known 
to intending settlers throughout the country the availability of 
the service. If this policy should be carried out vigorously it 
would be more effective than regulation; and in time it would 
stimulate promoters of reclamation and settlement projects to 
seek the aid of governmental agencies in determining in advance 
the agricultural and economic feasibility of their projects and 
the soundness of their program of sale and settlement. 


Encouragement of Home Ownership by Small Farmers 

Our traditional land policy has been aimed at the development 
of middle sized farms. Though the economy of the pioneer has 
been economically a small-scale economy until the land was 
cleared and the farm developed, he was given enough land to 
constitute potentially a family farm of middle size. Recently we 
have heard much about large-scale farming, and we have been 
so preoccupied in studying the financial and organizational prob- 
lems of commercial farms of large or middle size that we have 
lost sight, more or less, of the relative significance and special 
needs of the class of small farmers. Yet, this class is very nu- 
merous, and very important from the point of view of the human 
and social values of rural life. There are at least 2,000,000 and 
possibly 2,225,000 small farmers, about one-third of the total 
number of farmers.® They include the numerous mountain and 
hill farmers; white and colored cotton tenants; tobacco tenants; 
numerous small farmers engaged in raising truck crops, small 
fruits, and poultry; and a good many small farmers in general 
farming regions, handicapped by inadequate capital or other 
limitations. Some of the last two groups comprise the so-called 
‘‘amphibians,’’ whose economic problems frequently are partly 
urban and industrial. The popular orator is wont to declaim 
that we have not and should not have a peasant class in America. 
The fact is, fully a third of our farmers maintain and always 
have maintained an economic existence that is not essentially 
above that of peasants. In fact, there are peasants and peas- 
ants: at one extreme are the well-trained, prosperous, and thrifty 
peasants of Denmark and Holland; and at the other extreme, the 
ignorant, poverty-stricken, and hitherto oppressed and exploited 


* According to the census of 1925, there were 966,584 farms under 20 acres and 1,450,643 
containing 20 to 49 acres. The first group had an average of less than 8 acres of crop 
and per farm, and the second group about 20 acres. The average value per farm of the 
first group was about $2,500, including value of residence and other buildings, and of the 
Second group a little less than $3,000. Among the groups larger than 49 acres, there are 


doubtless numerous farms, especially in areas of rough topography, which are in every sense 
small-scale enterprises. 
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peasants of eastern Europe. We have numerous small farmers 
whose standard of living is lower than that of the first group. 

It is evident on every hand that these small farmers of Amer- 
ica, many of whom have hitherto maintained only a semi-com- 
mercial economy, are being subjected more and more to the white 
heat of modern competitive forces and the disturbing influence 
of pecuniary standards of living, while in the South the control 
elements formerly provided by the plantation system have 
broken down in certain areas. For various reasons the National 
Farm Loan System and the Intermediate Credit Act are not 
adapted to the peculiar needs of small farmers, the Extension 
Service only partially reaches them, and a large proportion have 
not been drawn into the circle of cooperation. As a class they 
are not adapted by experience, capacity, and resources to the 
operation of middle-sized commercial farms requiring a consid- 
erable investment of capital. Outside of their present position 
their alternatives are either to become hired laborers or to drift 
to cities. Undoubtedly some members of the class will leave the 
country, but a large proportion are likely to remain; and their 
' problems are worthy of careful consideration. 

To outline a program for the small farmer is beyond the pos- 
sible scope of this paper, but I may at least indicate tentatively 
some important elements in such a program. They include: 

1. Education and extension work adapted to the peculiar needs 
of this class. Fortunately steps are being taken in both 
directions, but there remains much room for progress. 

. Bringing to the small farmer the benefit of cooperation, not 
only in marketing ordinary farm products, but also in such 
tasks as trucking and sale of woodlot products, sale of in- 
cidental lots of eggs and poultry produced outside of spe- 
cialty areas, short term credit, ownership of machinery and 
breeding stock, and miscellaneous forms of cooperative 
self-help. 

. A system of combined mortgage and personal credit de- 
signed to promote home ownership, and differing from pre- 
vailing systems in the following regards: 

(a) A margin of credit larger than under existing conserva- 
tive credit systems, conditioned on agreement to follow 
a specified system of farming and of farm improvement 
and development. 

(b) Restrictions on resale or leasing. 
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(c) Assistance in selection of a farm and in the legal for- 
malities of transfer. 

(d) A very low rate of interest and long-term amortization. 

(e) Insurance policies for the protection of the borrower 
and the lending agency against death and other con- 
tingencies. 

(f{) Careful selection of individuals who should be en- 
couraged to undertake the obligations of farm owner- 
ship. 

(g) Contribution by the Government of some or all of the 
administrative costs of maintaining the system as an 
expenditure justified by the advantages to the general 
public. 


Need for a Comprehensive National Policy with 
Respect to Reclamation 

The assertion that the Nation should develop a comprehensive 
policy with respect to reclamation may sound strange, coming 
from the present writer. This statement, however, emphatically 
does not mean that there is need in the present or immediate fu- 
ture for the reclamation of more land at federal expense. Al- 
though the policy was initiated, and for many years justified, as a 
means of increasing the Nation’s supply of farm products, even 
as a means of averting an impending scarcity, there has never 
been a time in our history when it was necessary to subsidize 
agricultural expansion as a means of maintaining an adequate 
volume of farm production. In the recently issued bulletin,’ 
Land Utilization and the Farm Problem, as well as in other pub- 
lications, facts have been submitted which indicate that the es- 
sential problem of the next decade is likely to be one of prevent- 
ing overproduction. Nevertheless, the greater part of our most 
fertile land yet uncultivated requires reclamation, frequently at 
heavy cost, and in such agricultural expansion as may be re- 
quired, reclamation will go hand in hand with the settlement or 
resettlement of areas not needing expensive drainage or irriga- 
tion. 

We are face to face with a powerful movement for the broad- 
ening of reclamation policy which cannot be ignored by those 
interested in the development of national land policy. During 
the past fifteen years a number of bills designed to make federal 


7 Miscellaneous Publication No. 97, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
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reclamation nation-wide have been introduced in Congress, start- 
ing with the Lane-Mondell Bill for a federal colonization pro- 
gram. One of the latest developments with widespread backing 
and support is the Buchanan Bill (H.R. 9335, 71st Cong., 2d Sess., 
1930), which provides for establishing in the Department of the 
Interior a ‘‘National Reclamation Control Service.’’ On appli- 
cation by any state or political subdivision the Service shall in- 
vestigate the feasibility of the proposed project, and if found to 
be feasible and the security for repayment of construction costs 
is considered adequate, the Secretary is authorized to proceed 
with construction, advancing the necessary expenditures out of a 
revolving fund of $100,000,000, the advances to be repayable over 
a period of 40 years without interest. 

The movement is the result not merely of the pressure of local 
interests to get Federal funds for the furtherance of local ad- 
vantage; it is the outgrowth also of certain significant develop- 
ments that may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. On account of the unfavorable financial record of numerous 
reclamation projects, private funds for reclamation con- 
struction are difficult to obtain. 

. The cost per acre of irrigation projects yet remaining to be 
constructed will be very high,* probably higher than settlers 
can afford even when subsidized by exemption from interest 
payments on construction costs. 

. The piecemeal method of dealing with drainage by the de- 
velopment of local drainage and levee projects has demon- 
strated its serious disadvantages. There are important ad- 
vantages in utilizing and controlling the water, particularly 
of a large stream, as a unit, rather than by a fragmentary 
procedure. 

. Unified stream control includes functions, such as improve- 
ment of navigation and protection of life and property, fall- 
ing under the general functions of Government, in addition 
to conferring specific individual or local benefits. The more 
important future reclamation projects, therefore, are likely 
to be of considerable magnitude and to involve stream con- 
trol, water power development, and at times problems of in- 
terstate jurisdiction in use of water. 

. Studies of feasibility for local reclamation projects, how- 
ever adequate from an engineering standpoint, are likely to 
be sadly lacking from an agricultural and economic stand- 


8 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, pp. 19-21. 
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point. There is frequently an inadequate perspective con- 
cerning general economic trends, the outlook for agriculture, 
aggregate contribution of such reclamation to agricultural 
expansion, and the possibilities of using land not requiring 
reclamation. 

Whether we like it or not, therefore, we are confronted with 
the fact that a considerable part of future reclamation by drain- 
age or irrigation is likely to require national as well as state and 
local participation. It is important, therefore, to consider along 
what lines such a policy should be developed in order that it may 
be truly national in scope and objectives rather than merely local 
and particularistic. 

For one thing, there should be unification of national policy. 
While the Department of the Interior is administering federal 
reclamation, the War Department is engaged in reclamation of 
agricultural land as an incident to flood control: sometimes di- 
rectly and sometimes indirectly; sometimes involving the recla- 
mation of new acreage and sometimes the rendering of greater 
protection to lands already in cultivation.’ Finally, the funce- 
tions of determining the agricultural economic feasibility of new 
reclamation projects, appraising their significance in relation to 
the general or regional outlook for agriculture, and watershed 
protection through forest administration and control of erosion 
are essentially agricultural as to the character of requisite per- 
sonnel. 

Reclamation should be required to pay its own way. The 
policy of interest exemption on federal reclamation projects is 
a method of subsidizing agricultural expansion which has in- 
creased the total cost of federal reclamation to the Nation by 
about 50 per cent, on a conservative basis of estimate.’® A policy 
of subsidizing expansion on a small scale would be far more 
serious aS a competitive menace to established farmers if ex- 
tended on the scale contemplated in the proposed legislation. In 
the long run, moreover, a subsidy of this character not only is 
unnecessary to an adequate volume of production but also tends 
to promote an artificial level of capitalization which is likely to 


be found too high for those who will subsequently acquire the 
land for operation. 


®The potential magnitude of this activity in land reclamation is suggested by the fact 
that on January 2, 1927, Congress appropriated $7,000,000 for “Examinations, surveys, and 
other investigations of navigable streams with reference to possibilities of water power de- 
velopment, improvement of navigation, control of floods, and irrigation.” Out of a potential 
total of 196 examinations, 132 have received some attention. 

_ See “Land Reclamation Policies in the United States’ by R. P. Teele, Department Bul- 
letin No. 1257, U. S. Dept. of Agr., pp. 7-14. 
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In the case of projects aimed not only at reclamation but also 
at water power and flood control, the determination of the specific 
share assignable to reclamation benefits is difficult; but however 
determined, it should be paid for by the region benefited, and 
deferred payments should bear a reasonable rate of interest. 
Such a requirement would check considerably the local pressure 
for ill-advised projects. A bill recently introduced (H.R. 16249, 
71st Congress, 3d Session) provides that for future projects the 
cost of the power system, ‘‘including structures and other facili- 
ties provided and used primarily for irrigation purposes but in- 
cidentally used in connection with and as a part of said power 
system, shall be returnable from power revenues and shall not 
be charged to or repaid, in whole or in part, by the water users 
of the project.’ Presumably, this would permit the construc- 
tion of a reservoir wholly at the charge of the power develop- 
ment, and water users would be relieved of financial responsi- 
bility for its cost. Any net revenues derivable from the power 
development, it is provided, would not be credited to the water 
users, but would be covered into the reclamation fund and ap- 
plied to the cost of constructing new projects in the same state 
provided the Secretary of the Interior finds this necessary in 
order to render the new projects feasible. 

The agricultural possibilities and economic feasibility of proj- 
ects should be determined on the basis of a thorough investiga- 
tion to be beyond a reasonable doubt, with due reference to the 
outlook for agriculture and the general need for agricultural ex- 
pansion, both in the locality, and in the Nation as a whole. In 
short, reclamation, whether private, district, state, or federal, 
should be closely coordinated with the policies of rationalizing 
agricultural production and land utilization already described. 

National participation should be confined mainly to projects 
in which reclamation is inseparably connected with the accom- 
plishment of other objectives truly public in character, such as 
the control of floods and provision for navigation.” 


The Land Problems of the Unallotted and Unreserved 
Public Domain 
Although the land problems of the public domain no longer 
bulk very large in our general agricultural problem, they are 


4 Whether the development of water power shall be regarded as properly a public func- 
tion will necessarily depend on the issue of the question, now undetermined, whether the ade- 
quate protection of consumers and regulation of rates can be accomplished more effectively 
under public ownership than under private ownership with public regulation. 

In the case of projects that include the exercise of recognized public functions such as 
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of concern to one of the large sections of the country, and a dis- 
cussion of national land policy would not be complete without a 
discussion of these problems. They have been under considera- 
tion by a Presidential Commission for more than a year, and 
the conclusions of the Commission have just been made public. 
In view of the present writer’s official connections comment on 
the report or discussion of the subject with which it deals appear 
at the moment inappropriate. 


flood control and navigation, the distinction between what is local and what is national in 
scope is not economically the distinction between state and inter-state, though this may be 
the ground for legal distinction. For instance, in the small New England States there are 
streams, little above the size of creeks, that are inter-state, while in Texas the huge Brazos 
River system, upwards of 800 miles in length, is virtually intra-state. 


RECLAMATION POLICIES IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES? 


Davin WEEKS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Although the supply of free arable lands has been practically 
exhausted, there is still an American frontier where human prog- 
ress and prosperity are advanced by increasing population and 
the development of natural resources. The westward movement 
continues. This is indicated by a phenomenal population growth 
in the Pacific States, particularly in California where the num- 
ber of persons has been increased 65 per cent in the past ten 
years, and 138 per cent in twenty years. Whatever may be our 
ideas as to the justification for this growth, it must be taken into 
consideration in any policy capable of practical application. The 
western point of view must be understood if agreement is to be 
reached with regard to what shall be our national reclamation 
policy. 

Contrary to the views of some regarding western development, 
sane planning has for the most part taken the place of frenzied 
exploitation and unwise real estate ventures. Troubles which 
confront agriculture in the Pacific States have resulted in part 
from the same causes which are making it so hard for eastern 
farmers to carry on their enterprises with profit. Large invest- 
ments in land and water development, the length of time re- 
quired to bring these into fruition, and the nature of the inten- 
sive crops grown make the stabilization of agriculture most diffi- 
cult, in spite of a rapid upward trend in its growth. 

In the western states, as in the Kast, programs have been ini- 
tiated during a period of prosperity that could not be continued 
in the period of depression which followed. Adjustment and 
contraction, however, are much more serious where millions of 
dollars have been invested in permanent crops and in develop- 
ment programs designed for better times. Notwithstanding a 
forced curtailment of development, the westerner, while fully ap- 
preciating the damage that can be wrought by an agricultural 
surplus, is confronted with certain specific problems and ambi- 
tions which not only conflict with eastern points of view, but 


1 Paper read at twenty-first annual meeting of the American Farm Economic Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1930. 

2Paper No. 18 Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics. 

3The writer is indebted to Wells A. Hutchins of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, to 
Charles E. Stricklin, State Engineer of Oregon, and to the Washington State Department of 
Conservation and Development, for information used in different portions of this paper. 
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often with his own local interests. He is inclined to look upon 
the present situation as temporary and the problems which he 
faces as obstacles which can and must be surmounted. With 
youthful spirit he faces this task and dreams of a bigger and bet- 
ter program for the future. 

It is this point of view which is often scorned by the easterner 
who has been inclined to doubt that there can be any beneficial 
results from land reclamation. Recognizing these different 
views, it still seems possible to select certain points upon which 
agreement can be reached and which might reasonably consti- 
tute a starting point for a reclamation policy. 

The problems involved in reclaiming land in the Pacific States 
are, with few exceptions, the same as those requiring solution in 
other parts of the country. They lie in very diverse fields. Some 
of them are engineering problems, some of them pertain to tech- 
nique of agricultural production; while those which are attract- 
ing the most wide spread attention today are economic problems. 
Such a summary as can be made here, therefore, cannot be com- 
plete and all inclusive, but must be limited to a statement of a 
few of the outstanding features of the salient questions confront- 
ing reclamation, particularly irrigation together with a brief ac- 
count of the manner in which these are being approached in 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 

The reclamation project from its period of organization 
through construction and agricultural development to that point 
of maturity when it begins to function in the complex economic 
universe exemplifies the evolution of procedure in land reclama- 
tion. From the time that irrigation first passed beyond the limits 
of the individual farm, questions concerning organization have 
occupied an important place in reclamation technique. Construc- 
tion problems were next encountered and solved. No sooner had 
proficiency been gained in organization and construction than 
the difficulties of agricultural development were forced upon 
those who were responsible for the financial success of projects 
being built under their direction. Because of difficulties involved 
and the tardiness with which this work was undertaken, pro- 
ficiency in agricultural development had not progressed so far 
as had skill in the arts of construction when a complete re- 
orientation was forced upon us by the necessity of recognizing 
the effect of some of the broader economic tendencies upon the 
feasibility of reclamation projects. Not only had it become im- 
portant to consider the effect of a changed agricultural situa- 
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tion upon the financial success of the individual reclamation proj- 
ect, but the question was raised as to the probable effect of 
reclamation development upon the agricultural surplus. 

It could hardly be expected that there would be at once com- 
plete agreement as to the significance of the many manifestations 
of these new forces. The complexity of some of them has baffled 
economists, while seasoned engineers, accustomed to meeting and 
solving new and difficult problems, have been compelled to stand 
by and witness the results of work of a life time floundering or 
stranded on the shoals of bankruptcy by the receding tide of 
prosperity, which at its flood had pressed many a worthless hull 
into service. The wrecks of these make the task of compiling 
reclamation statistics a gloomy one. Moreover, the results of 
such compilations are of questionable value without additional 
information concerning the specific conditions to which they ap- 
ply. A few sub-marginal projects can blur the perspective of all 
reclamation. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the total amount of the assess- 
ment levied within California irrigation districts for the fiscal 
year 1929-1930, was delinquent on July 1, 1930. To flaunt this 
figure promiscuously, however, without further explanation 
would be an injustice to a large number of California districts 
which have continued to meet their financial obligations through 
one of the most trying periods of American agriculture. Some 
delinquency, of course, is normal. The State law permits the 
levy of an excess of requirements of 15 per cent to cover this. It 
must also be recognized that July 1 is only a few days beyond 
the time that the last installment of assessments becomes de- 
linquent. It is remarkable that more have not failed in the pay- 
ment of their debts. Of those which have defaulted some will 
recover and the bond holders will receive the principal and in- 
terest due them. In other cases it will be necessary to refinance 
on the basis of some compromise between land owners and bond 
holders. The following statement from the California State 
Banking Department Bulletin shows the status of delinquency 
in the payment of assessments in California irrigation districts: 

‘‘The assessment as equalized and levied by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the eighty-three districts covering the 1929-1930 re- 
quirements, aggregated $10,361,403. The last questionnaire filed 
in this office, reflecting the condition of each district as of July 1, 
1930, shows delinquencies aggregating $2,123,292. This report 
further shows that the delinquencies existing in 35 districts, with 
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an aggregate bonded indebtedness of $23,199,920, exceeds the 
15 per cent excess levied by the board of directors. All of the 
districts having delinquencies in a greater amount than the ex- 
cess 15 per cent levied by the board of directors had a surplus 
in sufficient amount to meet all their maturing obligations, with 
the exception of seventeen. Of the seventeen districts which are 
in default, five defaulted this year. Seven of the seventeen dis- 
tricts are in default in both principal and interest, and the re- 
maining eleven in default as to interest payments only.’* Such 
figures as these cause irrigation bonds to move slowly. This 
might appear to be desirable in the light of the present agricul- 
tural situation. If bonds were issued solely for the purpose of 
bringing new land under cultivation there would be no reason at 
the present time for any definite plan for making irrigation 
bonds more attractive to investors. As a matter of fact, dur- 
ing the next few years many of our districts will be compelled to 
issue bonds for refunding purposes, or to carry out construction 
to provide supplementary water supplies for areas already under 
intensive cultivation and committed by previous expenditures to 
a definite construction program. Farmers in California irriga- 
tion districts are now paying annually a little more than 7 mil- 
lion dollars for irrigation bond retirement and interest. By 1947 
this will have mounted to more than 8 million if no more bonds 
are issued. By 1970 the cost of California irrigation district 
_ work existing at present would be almost completely amortized 

if maturity schedules now in effect could be carried out. If the 
bond maturity schedules of each district were like that of their 
combined sum, little refinancing would be necessary. It is im- 
perative, however, to pave the way for refunding issues by dis- 
tricts having bonds maturing at rates which cannot be met by 
the returns from agriculture within their boundaries. 

This situation raises some important questions, questions 
which are as difficult to answer as they are important. The prob- 
lem of securing closer relationship between irrigation construc- 
tion and agricultural development is just as troublesome today 
as it was 15 years ago when California, and the West generally, 
entered upon a policy of accelerating land settlement. Because 
of changed economic conditions and because of the trend of 
events, not only in the California and Washington State Land 
Settlements, but in private colonization enterprises as well, a 


‘Canny, D. S., Status of Irrigation District Securities, California State Banking De- 
partment Bulletin, p. 6, October, 1930. 
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different approach is necessary, but the problem which is still the 
same, is made more difficult by the new conditions. 

Projects which are already constructed and which are only 
partially developed must either complete the development of 
lands within their boundaries or default on bond principal and 
interest. This statement is just as true in times of prosperity 
as in times of depression. It was the recognition of this that 
led to the California Land Settlement Act of 1917. Today, how- 
ever, the land owner faces the dilemma of having his expenses 
pyramid for the want of neighbors to help him pay his irriga- 
tion costs, while at the same time he fears the probability of re- 
duced prices that might result from an active program of land 
settlement. Regardless of favorable sentiment, opinion, preju- 
dice, or policy with respect to land settlement and the fact that 
agricultural development in a large percentage of the western 
irrigation projects is only partially completed, there has been 
little activity in the purchase of undeveloped irrigated farms in 
recent years and attempts at colonization have been futile. 

The present program, therefore, in all of the Pacific States in- 
volves financial readjustment. This is a forced program and 
cannot be called a policy. The defaulting district is reappraised 
and refinanced on the basis of its ability to pay. Out of this 
situation may grow a constructive plan designed to protect the 
credit of those districts which are in sound financial condition 
and to reestablish those which have failed, on a basis which their 
agriculture is able to support. 

Definite progress has been made in this direction by the State 
Reclamation Commission of Oregon working in cooperation with 
the Division of Agricultural Engineering of the U. 8. Bureau of 
Public Roads and with the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the Oregon Agricultural College. The state of Oregon up to the 
present has guaranteed the payment of interest on irrigation dis- 
trict bonds valued at $9,355,850. This policy is in accordance 
with a constitutional amendment made in 1919 authorizing the 
payment by the state of interest on district bonds for a period 
of 5 years. The law requires that funds thus advanced for the 
payment of interest shall be returned to the state after the ma- 
turity of the last bond on which the state has paid interest. Only 
about a quarter of the amount of the bonds issued under these 
provisions are now in good standing and the districts on which 
they were issued are delinquent to the extent more than $450,000 
in the payment of interest with which they were chargeable. In 
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the adjustments which were made necessary by this situation the 
State Legislature first authorized the acceptance by the State 
Reclamation Commission of refunding bonds on the same terms 
as such bonds should be accepted by other creditors, but in 1929 
the Legislature went still further, authorizing the release of all 
or any part of such indebtedness on condition that the creditors, 
other than the state, agree to accept annual payments on amounts 
due them which the Reclamation Commission finds within the dis- 
trict’s ability to pay. A number of Oregon irrigation districts 
are in the process of reorganization under this plan. So much 
has been written of the distressed irrigation districts in Oregon, 
that the opinion seems to prevail that none are successful. Of 
forty-three active districts in the State, thirty are paying their 
indebtedness regularly, and no default, other than temporary, is 
looked for. It is expected that the thirteen in financial difficul- 
ties will pay from 20 to 100 per cent of the principal of their in- 
debtedness with extended maturities and lower rates of interest. 
In Washington the procedure has been somewhat different 
from the one in Oregon, but the results have been practically the 
same. Just as was the case in Oregon, the year 1919 ushered in 
a law which was to result in forced refinancing and re-appraisal 
of assets. The State Reclamation Law of Washington, which is 
intended to promote the reclamation of land by investment by the 
State in irrigation, diking, and drainage bonds ‘‘recognized the 
fact that most reclamation projects during their development 
stage do not offer bankable security and assumed that the state 
should undertake to carry the investment in reclamation projects 
during this development period to give expert direction and as- 
sistance until the project is on a sound financial basis and then 
resell its securities, thus causing the State Reclamation Fund, 
in theory, to revolve.’* At the close of 1928 bonds had been 
purchased by the State to the extent of $1,674,805, representing 
15 districts and a little more than 90,000 acres of land. Of the 
amount invested, $738,000 was in default or had been com- 
promised. Of the bonds in good standing, some of them are re- 
funding bonds issued at a considerable loss to the State. Not 
only has the plan resulted in financial loss to the State, but the 
objectives have not been attained. ‘‘Not a single new project 
has been established on a firm footing.’ Washington has also 
_ ®Karney, C. W., Report of the Supervisor of the Division of Reclamation P.P. in Third 
Biennial Report Washington Department of Conservation and Development for the Period 


April 1, 1925, to September 30, 1926. 1927. 
*Karney, C. W., Op. Cit. 
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experimented in land settlement. Like the California settlement 
projects this attempt, carried on under post-war economic con- 
ditions, has had ‘‘rough sledding.’’ 

Statistics on reclamation of overflow lands are not so complete 
as are those for irrigation districts. It is a well-known fact that 
the flood control projects of the West contain large acreages of 
land which are not cropped intensively enough to meet the an- 
nual charges for bond retirement, interest, operation, and main- 
tenance. It is also a fact that delinquencies and cases of default 
have been numerous. Emphasis should be placed upon the fact, 
however, that there are many flood control projects as well as ir- 
rigation districts which are in an excellent financial condition and 
that undue stress upon the plight of the submarginal districts 
may impair the credit of the majority which are in good stand- 
ing. 

In the light of these facts concerning the progress of reclama- 
tion in the Pacific States during the past 10 years, what can be 
said of the future? The period of prosperity which ended in 
1920 has left us with an unusually large number of partially de- 
veloped projects. Recent investigations of permissible rates of 
irrigation development in California’ indicate that the area of 
unirrigated irrigable land within active California irrigation 
districts is probably in excess of the requirements for irrigated 
land during the next ten years. It would therefore seem that the 
present might be an appropriate time to organize some kind of 
rescue program designed to ameliorate the situation existing in 
projects where assessments are in excess of the ability of farm- 
ers to pay, under the prevailing conditions of incomplete project 
development and low net income. Various suggestions have been 
made to use for this purpose funds from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and from other sources. The plan is open to all of the argu- 
ments which can be enumerated for or against state or federal 
participation in reclamation. 

Regardless of the means of carrying it out, such a program 
will include a number of the steps already mentioned, i.e., refund- 
ing of bonds where present schedules require repayment at too 
rapid a rate, reduced interest rates where and if possible, and 
re-appraisal and compromise between bond holders and land 
owners where necessary. 


7 Weeks, David, Permissible Rate of Irrigation Development in California, Bul. 35 State 
Dept. of Public Works, Division of Water Resources, 1931. 
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Such programs of re-financing may make it possible to re- 
adjust assessments so as to relieve sub-marginal lands from 
heavy charges which tend to force them into production, and to 
distribute the costs on the remaining lands in such a manner that 
idle lands and farms under development bear nominal charges 
while farms under full production are at the same time protected 
against increased charges. In carrying out such a program there 
will probably arise numerous instances where purely local inter- 
ests will clash with state and national points of view. There are 
many localities in which, at the slightest encouragement and 
prospects of success, land settlement programs will be actively 
launched. There are many cases where such programs will be to 
the best interests of the particular areas concerned, for once an 
irrigation project is brought into existence and after millions of 
dollars have been spent on the construction of irrigation works, 
success depends upon rapid change to intensive land utilization. 
However unwise it may have been to launch this enterprise, an 
investment of millions is not lost without a struggle. 

There have been bitter differences of opinion as to the proba- 
ble effect of such programs of development upon state and na- 
tional welfare. These differences arise largely between those 
having their chief interest in the success of specific reclamation 
projects and those whose efforts are being exerted in the hope 
of protecting farmers in general from the evils of overexpansion 
of the agricultural area. These different points of view may be- 
come interregional where and when a local community, state, or 
a group of states has made investments of hundreds of millions 
of dollars in irrigated agriculture and where wholesale defalea- 
tion on irrigation bonds would seriously upset the entire financial 
structure of that region, or where additional capital is being 
sought for expenditure to carry out programs still in the process 
of completion. 

It would seem after what has just been said that the question 
of new construction would not have to be raised. On the con- 
trary there are two important reasons why new development 
must occupy a very important place in this discussion. In the 
first place powerful commercial and political influences are at 
work which tend to bring into being large reclamation projects 
regardless of their feasibility or timeliness. On the other hand 
there are under consideration some large developments on the 
Pacific Coast which might seem to justify their construction even 
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in the face of the present stressed conditions, but which are so 
broad in their scope that both negative and positive elements ap- 
pear in any analysis of their economic feasibility. 

Entirely aside from the question as to how these projects may 
affect the agricultural surplus there is little prospect for success 
of any new development on the Pacific Coast during at least the 
next 10 years which is designed primarily for the irrigation of 
land not now under intensive cultivation. If an attempt is made 
to carry out a number of the large projects of this kind which 
have been proposed, the only result that can be expected is the 
wasting of public funds, the depletion of individual fortunes, and 
the blighting of the lives of those who seek to develop farms 
within their boundaries. 

In California a state-wide plan of water conservation has been 
under intensive investigation for a number of years which pre- 
sents problems which cannot be dismissed so easily. In contrast 
to projects designed to bring in large areas of raw land the first 
unit of the California plan would be built for the purpose of sup- 
plementing the rapidly receding ground waters of an area in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley now farmed intensively to citrus 
and other orchard and vineyard fruits, alfalfa and cotton. Inves- 
tigations show that if additional water is not made available 
within five years, thousands of acres will revert to desert. This 
might seem like a desirable thing to happen from some view- 
points, but the little that might be gained from the standpoint 
of decreased production would be paid for dearly. Millions have 
been invested in this area in which are many flourishing cities 
and miles of paved highways. If a dam could be built on one 
of the local streams and a simple project constructed to give this 
area its needed irrigation water, there is little doubt that ar- 
rangements would be made to do so. But the undeveloped water 
supplies are very limited in the San Joaquin Valley. The state- 
wide plan is the outgrowth of this and a large number of inter- 
related problems. Final recommendations have not been made, 
but temporary relief will probably be sought by the construction 
of storage on the upper San Joaquin River and the construction 
of a main canal south through Tulare County. Ultimately the 
plan calls for the development of one or more of several reservoir 
sites in the Sacramento River basin, the reversal of the flow of 
the San Joaquin River by a series of electric pumps and the con- 
struction of a canal to carry this pumped water to systems now 
possessing water rights on the San Joaquin River. In exchange 
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for this Sacramento River water delivered at their head gates 
these systems would, under the plan, release water to be diverted 
farther up the San Joaquin River to be carried south in the canal 
first mentioned. The completed project is of stupendous size 
and would involve expenditures in excess of a hundred million 
dollars. In addition to the units mentioned proposals have been 
made and vigorously promoted to build a 50 million dollar salt 
water barrier across the Carquinez Straits or at some other 
point, in order to control the salt water menace on the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento River deltas and to provide fresh wa- 
ter for industrial development on the shores of Suisun Bay. 
Alternate proposals, however, would eliminate the barrier. 

The entire project would affect the interests of irrigation, 
flood control, navigation, mining, and industrial development. 
The complete consumation of the plan would make possible the 
doubling ultimately of California’s irrigated area. The succes- 
sive stages of development, however, will involve greater and 
greater costs so that long before all of the unirrigated irrigable 
land is brought under the ditch the per acre costs will be very 
high. The whole scheme is susceptible of being carried out in 
units and although there is much pressure being exerted by vari- 
ous interests, those investigating its feasibility are not at present 
urging development at a rate which is likely to upset agricultural 
prices. The University of California was asked to participate in 
the investigation of permissible costs of water and rates of de- 
velopment. Reports on these economic aspects together with 
numerous reports on engineering features have been the subject 
of study by a commission representing state and federal inter- 
ests appointed to report to the Governor and to the President 
upon the feasibility of the plan. 

Those who have participated in the few investigations which 
have been made of land requirements are familiar with the high 
probability of error in such estimates. They are justified, how- 
ever, because of their great importance. For a state the problem 
is more difficult than for the Nation. Population forecasts of 
both state and Nation are essential. There is much concern and 
uncertainty at the present time concerning the trend of birth 
rates. While specific birth rates surely have had a rapid down- 
ward trend, recent tendencies as indicated by trends estimated 


8 Adams, F., and Huberty, Martin R., Permissible Annual Changes for Irrigation Water 


in Upper San Joaquin Valley, Bul. 34 State Dept. of Public Works, Division of Water Re- 
sources, 1931. 
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for rather broad age groups undoubtedly have been influenced 
greatly by an abnormal reduction in the number of women at the 
ages of maximum fecundity. Curiously enough a large per- 
centage of the mothers of the past five years are granddaughters 
of women born during the Civil War and daughters of those born 
during the panic of the 90’s, while these post-war mothers them- 
selves are survivors of the age groups which suffered most 
heavily in the influenza epidemic. Immigration for a state must 
be estimated indirectly. This may be done by the use of life 
tables and census data. Much labor is involved, the results of 
which may show fairly well the net immigration of the past, but 
because of wide variations in the interstate movements of popu- 
lation, the future immigration is difficult to forecast. Forecasts 
of the trend of fruit production for the United States can be made 
with a degree of satisfaction. Experience in California will illus- 
trate the difficulties which accompany any effort for making 
similar estimates for a state. California now grows nearly half 
of the United States production of fruit whereas twenty years 
ago her share in the total output was about one-fourth. Reasona- 
ble estimates of the portion to be produced in the future have 
such a wide range of possible variation that there is room for the 
optimist or pessimist to make what he will of the results of 
statistical analyses. Similarly, efforts made in California to 
estimate land requirements for the dairy industry will illustrate 
the problems which will be met by those in other states who con- 
scientiously try to solve the reclamation conundrum. 

By producing on her own soil only those dairy products which 
are not easily shipped long distances, by exterminating horses 
entirely and by further increases in the output of butterfat per 
unit of feed, California could get along in 1970 with only two- 
thirds of her present alfalfa acreage. On the other hand, if 
present per capita production of dairy products is maintained, 
if one-fourth the present number of horses are kept and if the 
increase in dairy cow efficiency is assumed the same as in the first 
instance, there would be need in 1970 for an additional million 
and a half acres of alfalfa. There is little wonder that we have 
differences of opinion. Here, again, is not only an opportunity 
for the optimist and the pessimist to take their choice of figures, 
but there is also an opportunity for regional differences in policy. 
The ideal, especially from the national viewpoint, would be for 
California to import her dairy products if in that way they can 
be obtained at a lower price. But there is a tremendous gross 
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income involved in the production and utilization of a million 
and a half acres of irrigated alfalfa, most of which is spent for 
services, materials, and for the use of capital. The prosperity 
of the West has been greatly enhanced by irrigation. Too often, 
however, the wealth produced on irrigated land is used as a meas- 
ure of the benefits derived without proper consideration of the 
capital used up and the labor dissipated. The public benefit from 
irrigation continues to be a very much confused issue. As a re- 
sult there are wide differences of opinion concerning reclamation 
policy. 

These estimates of public benefits are not confused to any 
greater extent, however, than are estimates of public detriment 
from reclamation. Well known effects of abnormally large crops 
on prices have erroneously been used in measuring the amount 
that production on irrigated land has reduced the prices of cer- 
tain commodities. Qualitative or quantitative estimates of the 
effect of supply on price are the basis of most of the philosophy 
concerning the relation of reclamation to the agricultural situa- 
tion. Such reasoning overlooks the fact that lands under irriga- 
tion come into production gradually, and therefore the effect of 
price on supply becomes just as important an economic concept 
to be considered as the effect of supply on price. Thus the low 
prices of apples may have caused certain apple-producing areas 
to stand still while the northwestern states increased their pro- 
duction. Therefore, the quantity of apples now grown under ir- 
rigation cannot be considered to have reduced the price to the 
same extent that prices would be increased if apples produced 
under irrigation were suddenly taken off the market. The ul- 
timate effect of reclamation is to cause certain lands to be used 
for different purposes than they otherwise might have been, or 
to cause certain marginal lands not to be used at all. A certain 
differential in price must, of course, result, but it is not measured 
alone by the effect of supply on price. Inasmuch as there is 
much difference of opinion concerning the extent to which crops 
grown under irrigation compete directly with other crops, there 
will be little need as will be seen later to discuss further this 
controversial issue. 

There are other fundamental questions regarding agricultural 
efficiency, population, and diminishing returns which have an 
important bearing not only on this question but the entire agri- 
cultural situation. These concepts are only vaguely understood 
in their relation to estimates of land requirements. In the mean- 
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time, until more fundamental knowledge is developed along these 
lines, the East and West can lock arms and not horns on the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Construction of reclamation projects for the irrigation of 
land not now intensively cropped should be deferred for a decade 
or more in order to prevent waste of public and private capital 
and to protect prospective settlers from unwarranted distress. 

2. Other projects designed to complete partially completed 
programs of construction or to provide supplemental water sup- 
plies for lands now irrigated should be scrutinized with extra- 
ordinary care in order that such projects may not be used as a 
leverage to promote development which may be uneconomic un- 
der the difficult agricultural conditions of the present and near 
future. 

3. A sympathetic attitude should be maintained toward the 
projects which were initiated in good faith during periods of 
prosperity, but which find themselves now burdened with obli- 
gations they cannot meet. Each such project should be given 
technical assistance in the analysis of its own peculiar problems 
and in determining the best solution of these problems. 

4. Consideration should be given to a program of refinancing 
and rehabilitating such projects on such a basis that the interests 


of those within the projects as well as the general public will be 
best served. 
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STATE POLICIES IN REGULATING LAND 
SETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES’ 


A. Hartman 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The discussion of the subject of this paper has been limited 
to suggesting, first, certain indices of the need for more adequate 
land settlement regulatory measures; second, some attempts to 
meet the needs of the day; and, lastly, certain important aspects 
of a constructive land settlement policy. 

With respect to the need for regulatory measures, the policy 
of the various states has been in the past and still is, with few 
exceptions, negative. Justification for this laissez faire policy 
is based in large part on the American agricultural experience 
generation after generation that a poor man who purchased land 
cheaply saw his grandsons well-to-do farmers through the mere 
growth of the community. Belief in this means to success is so 
ingrained in our American farming communities that it is 
counted upon even today as a market factor in a high proportion 
of land sales made. 

A recent survey (fall of 1929-spring of 1930) of literature used 
by and practices of land-selling agencies having undeveloped or 
partly developed land for sale in different parts of the country, 
concretely illustrate that fact. While some of the active land 
settlement and colonization companies are doing constructive 
work of a high character, the results of our study suggest that a 
large number are preying on the public in general and the unin- 
formed prospective settlers in particular. These concerns, par- 
ticularly those engaged in interstate business, have developed 
the art of avoiding specific misrepresentation through the use of 
ambiguous phrases and half truths and of making skillful omis- 
sion in presenting glowing accounts of profit to all who make 
purchases. The survey referred to above included 1,258 active 
land settlement and colonization companies in the United States. 
Almost half (46.7 per cent) of these companies were selling lands 
in more than one state, and slightly more than half (53.9 per 
cent) of those engaged in interstate business were conducting 
so-called homeseeker’s tours. 

Efforts to establish profitable farms on types of land unsuit- 
able for farming purposes or to develop and to settle lands in 
irrigation, drainage, and levee districts before demand justifies 


1 Paper read at twenty-first annual meeting of the American Farm Economic Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1930, 
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such development, result in an enormous waste of economic and 
human resources. Many state and other government officials, 
business men, and the land owners themselves are beginning to 
appreciate that fact. They recognize the fact that millions of 
acres of land now available for farming will not be in demand for 
agricultural purposes for many years to come, and that it is 
purely a business proposition to direct and regulate land settle- 
ment in the future. Financially embarrassed and defunct drain- 
age, levee, and irrigation enterprises and abandoned farms in 
many parts of the country are other factors which are tending 
to bring the need for public guidance of land settlement to the 
front. Likewise the financial embarrassment of counties because 
of large areas of land reverting to public ownership through 
non-payment of taxes is resulting in supplanting the ‘‘easy go- 
ing’’expansion philosophy as a ‘‘cure all’’ with the idea of direct- 
ing future settlers to the best available lands adjoining developed 
communities where schools, highways, and markets are already 
established and of discouraging attempts to develop new recla- 
mation projects. 

Although these consequences suggest a generally recognized 
need for more adequate land settlement regulatory measures, 
interviews with officials in a majority of the states and contacts 
via correspondence with officials in all but four of the remaining 
states within the past year disclose the fact that with few ex- 
ceptions state legislatures have not enacted legislation to cope 
with these problems. In fact, 32 out of 44 states are spending 
public funds to attract settlers but not one of these 32 states 
makes a regular practice of directing settlers to areas best suited 
for agricultural purposes or of helping settlers get established. 
In the majority of states the names of prospective settlers which 
reach state officials are made available to real estate agencies 
directly or indirectly through chambers of commerce or other 
commercial organizations or agencies. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the activities of practically all states in attracting 
settlers have been appreciably curtailed. Elaborate exhibits at 
fairs and other points of interest and exhibition trains displaying 
crops that could only be produced under ideal farming condi- 
tions, and the distribution of posters suggesting promises of easy 
returns to settlers have been eliminated. This change in state 
policy seems to have grown out of recognition of the lack of de- 
mand for farm lands and (or) the need for more basic facts to 
justify an agricultural expansion program in certain areas. 
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Positive ATTEMPTs To Sotve LAND SETTLEMENT PROBLEMS 


Policies to establish colonies of settlers, to certify land com- 
pany, irrigation, drainage, and levee districts bonds and to pro- 
vide credit at comparatively low interest rates represent the 
outstanding attempts by various states to solve land settlement 
problems since the World War. The present status of each of 
these policies suggests that public participation in the coloniza- 
tion or rural credit businesses may have a tendency to create 
rather than solve land settlement problems. 


State Colonies 


Although the experiments to establish colonies by the 5 states 
which had such policies differed in details, the objective in each 
was to develop and sell ‘‘ready made farms.’’ The experiments 
are also similar in so far as results are concerned; each failed to 
accomplish the ends contemplated by the acts providing for them. 

The total sum appropriated ($250,000) for this work by the 
Legislature of Arizona, has been exhausted and up to January, 
1930, not one dollar has been collected from settlers (32 in all) 
established on ‘‘ready made farms.’’ 

The details of the California experiment with the Durham 
and Delhi Colonies are well known to all of you. At the date of 
the last available report covering the Durham Colony (Novem- 
ber 30, 1928), 14 per cent of the land in the colony remained un- 
sold and delinquent payments represented about one-fifth 
($112,780.54) of the total due the State ($538,637.47). The Dur- 
ham project, however, is considered to be less of a failure than 
the Delhi settlement. 

Of the 8,400 acres in the Delhi Colony, 3,890 acres or 46.3 per 
cent remain unsold and a revaluation of property in the colony 
shrank the State’s equity from $1,300,000 to $375,000 and the 
settlers’ equity from $500,000 to $375,000. In June, 1930, efforts 
were being made to formulate a plan to adjust the $375,000 
settlers’ obligations to the individual properties, and thereby 
close the accounts of a costly experiment to the State. 

The White Bluffs-Hanford Settlement of 102 farm units in 
the state of Washington represents another unsuccessful experi- 
ment to establish settlers on the land under public guidance. Ne- 
gotiations between a Land Settlement Adjustment Board and the 
settlers resulted in the State giving a quit-claim deed for a con- 
sideration of $1.00 to each of all settlers but six. These tracts 
involved an average investment by the State of $5,700.40 per 
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tract, and it is only because the state officials recognize the ex- 
periment as a miserable failure that the affairs of this project 
are being closed out so completely. 

Although the Minnesota Legislature has not repealed the act 
which authorizes the use of state funds to purchase, improve, and 
resell tracts of land to bona fide settlers, no tracts have been 
improved since 1923. The State has approximately $90,000 tied 
up in tracts which had been improved but which are now revert- 
ing to vegetative cover. 

The South Dakota statute creating a Land Settlement Board in 
1919 and authorizing activities of the Board was repealed in 
1925, and the work of completing this chapter of experience in 
aiding and directing settlers was turned over to the State Rural 
Credit Board, the success of which in the farm loan business will 
be briefly reviewed later in this paper. The costly experience of 
this Board with authority granted it may be indicated as fol- 
lows. Out of a total of 347 farms improved, 187 have reverted to 
the State, 10 were in process of foreclosure, 2 had been resold 
after foreclosure, 26 had paid up in full and 126 were still consid- 
ered going concerns in April, 1930. 

One other type of attempt to establish settlers on the land 
which might be mentioned are the so-called Veteran Bureau 
settlements. Veteran Bureau officials, in cooperation with vari- 
ous state offices, directly or indirectly promoted the settlement 
of land by disabled ex-soldiers awarded vocational training pay 
of $100 or more per month for any period up to 4 years. In ad- 
dition to training pay, medical care, books, farm tools, and ma- 
chinery, and all necessary farming equipment for the class of 
training authorized were furnished the settlers by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The theory of the plan was to fit all settlers for carry- 
ing on the business of farming after termination of the training 
period. Possibly the most complete program along this line is 
represented by the Veteransville, Silver Star, McGrath, and 
Orchard Lake Colonies in Minnesota. Mr. C. P. Hibbard, man- 
ager of the United States Veterans Bureau in this region, esti- 
mated that each colony had about 30 settlers and that at least 75 


per cent of the farms were abandoned shortly after the period of 
training ended. 


State Certification of Land Company Bonds 


A law designed to provide state direction and regulation of 
private colonization companies through state certification of 
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company bonds was passed by the Wisconsin Legislature in 1913. 
Under this law land mortgage associations were formed, and 
member colonizing companies accepted mortgages on the indi- 
vidual farms sold to settlers. When the mortgages in any as- 
sociation aggregated $100,000 or more the association could de- 
posit them with the State Treasurer who issued and sold a bond 
for that amount and turned the money over to the association, 
the object being to enable the colonizing companies to keep 
their funds liquid and at the same time to make ‘‘easy”’ loans 
to settlers. 

In order to direct and regulate land settlement the law directed 
the State Commissioner of Immigration to inspect and pass on 
every tract offered as collateral by the associations. Like many 
of the laws enacted by different states to assist and direct land 
settlement, the Wisconsin law is commendable in theory but diffi- 
cult to administer. Two associations were organized and oper- 
ated under this law. The one loaned $760,280 on farms and the 
other loaned $444,000. No business has been transacted by either 
association since 1925. The first association went into the hands 
of receivers in 1928, and the second is trying to liquidate volun- 
tarily. 


State Certification of Irrigation, Drainage, and Levee District 
Bonds 

One other policy of many states that has many points in its 
favor, as well as many weaknesses, pertains to promoting by 
state certification of bond issues and other measures the develop- 
ment of irrigation, drainage, and levee districts. Although a sort 
of mereantilistic philosophy based on the concept of the state as 
an economic entity is leading officials in certain states to consider 
subsidizing old projects and developing new projects regardless 
of the demand for or the comparative advantages of producing 
similar crops in other areas of the country, several states are 
viewing existing conditions and settlement potentialities from a 
broader point of view. The states of Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Texas, and possibly certain other states may be classed 
in this latter group. The work of the State Engineer in Oregon 
illustrates this new philosophy in positive form. A survey of 
state aided projects resulted in classifying 13 projects as feasible 
provided the existing indebtedness of the 13 projects represent- 
ing $7,000,000 is refunded for $3,895,000. Likewise the work of 
the Division of Reclamation of the Department of Conservation 
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and Development in the state of Washington has been since 1923, 
not to promote the development of new projects, but to resurvey 
existing projects in financial distress and to recommend rehabili- 
tation programs on the basis of a capitalized value determined in 
the light of actual productive capacity. 


State Provisions for Liberal Rural Credit 


The need for a land utilization program as the basis for formu- 
lating sound public policy with respect to land settlement is also 
emphasized by losses resulting from state experiments in pro- 
viding liberal rural credit as a measure to assist established 
farmers and directly or indirectly to guide land settlement. Al- 
though there is a recognized lack of adequate rural credit, par- 
ticularly for settlers in an undeveloped area, state policies de- 
signed to provide this need have, with few exceptions, failed. 

Of the 12 states? which were or still are engaged in the farm 
mortgage business, the experience of the state of South Dakota 
in this field has probably been more costly than similar experi- 
ence in any other state. Aside from loans made when foreclosed 
farms are resold, the Rural Credit Board has made only three 
loans since 1925 and the present policy of the Board is to li- 
quidate or salvage the business. Up to April, 1930, $3,412,000 
of bonds had been paid off out of a total issue of $47,500,000, and 
a special tax levy of $1,000,000 annually has been provided to 
check a growing deficit. Out of a total of 12,121 loans 2,470 have 
been foreclosed and 498 were in process of foreclosure in April, 
1930. The Board is having difficulty selling farms obtained 
through foreclosure as is evident from the fact that only 122 
farms have been resold since 1923, which is the date of the first 
foreclosure. 

Although a few states are still making certain select new or 
renewal loans, Minnesota and Oklahoma are the only two which 
are still actively engaged in the farm loan business. Up to March 
1, 1930, the Minnesota Department of Rural Credits had made 
10,158 loans representing $46,876,400.00. At that date payments 
on 1,644 loans, totaling $384,508.33, were delinquent one or more 
times, and 1,302 farms, representing $8,271,477.04 in loans, had 
been taken over through foreclosure. 

Some of the foreclosed farms have been improved and resold 
at a profit. It is the policy of the Department to get all foreclosed 
farms ready for sale or rental. In fact, it might be said that the 


2 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Wisconsin. 
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Department is in the farm improvement business; tractors and 
other farm machinery are purchased, buildings are repaired or 
constructed, and soil improvement is promoted through a super- 
vised cropping system. 

This brief review of outstanding policies of various states to 
regulate land settlement by establishing and assisting settlers 
does not justify a comparative analysis of the different policies. 
In fact, the many constructive features of different policies have 
been purposely submerged in order to suggest the failure of such 
policies to do what the acts responsible for their existence aimed 
to accomplish. Underlying the many reasons which might be 
given for the failure of such policies is the lack of coordinated 
effort on the part of various public offices concerned with differ- 
ent phases of land settlement to develop programs based on sound 
economic facts. One should not lose sight of the fact, however, 
that it has been since and not before most of the policies referred 
to were put in force that our immigration laws were made more 
restrictive, our birth rates showed a decided tendency to decline, 
horses were replaced by tractors on a large scale, and other 
remarkable changes in production technique became more or less 
generally practiced, foreign demand for crops at a price which 
would bring a profit to producers decreased and marked changes 
occurred in our own habits of consumption. 

Needless to say, these and other related factors which un- 
doubtedly had a decided influence on the failure of the state 
policies under consideration, had not been foreseen. These facts 
coupled with the obstacles which immediately arise when a poli- 
tical body attempts to promote agricultural expansion through 
subsidies or other artificial media, make at least a certain degree 
of failure inevitable. Private industry always has provided and 
probably always will provide for needed expansion of the agri- 
cultural area, and the past experience in this country suggests 
that, with the exception of special cases, the place of the Govern- 
ment in such an expansion program is to provide the necessary 
factual basis and regulatory measures to direct settlement to 
those areas which can be developed most economically. 


Important ASPECTS OF A CONSTRUCTIVE LAND 
SETTLEMENT PoLicy 
Real Estate Licensing Laws 


Real estate licensing laws, as administered in certain states, 
are effective land selling agency regulatory measures. The first 
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law of this kind was enacted by the California Legislature in 
1917, since which date 26 states* have enacted laws to license real 
estate dealers. 

A model state real estate license law was drafted by the 
General Counsel of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and, as a result of this guidance, the essential features of 
the law as adopted in the various states are fairly similar. Cer- 
tain states require applicants for licenses to pass an educational 
test designed to demonstrate their fitness. To operate as a real 
estate dealer without securing a license is made a public offense 
in all states having such laws. In most states violations of any 
part of the Code of Business Ethics written in the law is the 
basis for revoking or suspending the license of the real estate 
broker or agent. In many states the laws are used not only to 
clean up the business but to protect the public from exploitation 
and to regulate the sale of undesirable real estate and the meth- 
ods by which it may be sold. The effectiveness of these laws is 
suggested by the fact that under the laws licenses can be revoked 
and real estate dealers can be forced to return money unethically 
or illegally obtained from intended victims. 

The California law authorizes the Commissioner to employ 
technically trained men to investigate any lands offered for sale 
for colonization or rural settlement purposes and to publish 
reports of such investigations. False and fraudulent statements 
in advertisements or publications used by the company carry a 
penalty of 2 years imprisonment and (or) a fine of $2,000 plus 
the option of revoking the real estate dealer’s license. That 
this section of the California law can be administered effectively 
is suggested by the action of the Federal Grand Jury at Los 
Angeles on September 3, 1930, by finding the Romola Inc., a 
colonization company, guilty of using the United States Mails to 
defraud. The California Real Estate Board issued an adverse 
report of the activities of this company, and action was carried 
through the courts largely on the basis of the findings of the 
Board. 

The limitations of regulation by competency and educational 
tests are yet to be defined by the Supreme Court. Although 
stringent educational requirements would tend to eliminate many 
abuses in the real estate business, particularly with respect to 
the sale of farm land, the courts might decide that such require- 

* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 


Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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ments interfere with a man’s right to follow and carry on his 
business and that they are unnecessary for protecting the public 
against fraud. Courts have already taken the strong position 
that it is a valid and proper exercise of the police power to pro- 
tect the public from the dishonest real estate broker and it may 
be that in the case of land sales the courts will decide that lands 
may be required to measure up to a certain standard before a 
broker may sell them. 
Blue Sky Laws 


Although there is no concerted movement to get various states 
to adopt a ‘‘uniform blue sky law’’ to regulate the sale of 
speculative securities, such a movement is beginning to get under 
way. In 1929 a ‘‘Uniform Sale of Securities Act’’ was drafted 
by the National Conference of Commissioners on uniform state 
laws. This act was approved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and copies have been made available to the various state 
officials concerned with the administration of security laws. It 
is the plan of the commissioners to alter existing blue sky laws 
in accordance with the provisions of the Uniform Act. With few 
exceptions, the old blue sky laws did not provide for regulat- 
ing the sale of land regardless of the speculative nature of cer- 
tain transactions. Securities to be regulated under the Uniform 
Act, however, include contracts, bonds or stocks used as a means 
for selling land on the deferred payment or installment plan 
and speculative securities made or issued in furtherance of the 
promotion of any enterprise or scheme to sell lands located 
outside of the state on such plans whereby the value of the 
securities depends on the future stipulation by the promoters 
of the enterprise to furnish irrigation, drainage or transporta- 
tion facilities, or other value enhancing utilities or improve- 
ments. A law which embodies features such as those mentioned 
above will go far toward prohibiting or regulating ‘‘farm it by 
proxy’’ projects, and other projects which are found to be un- 
sound but not necessarily fraudulent. 

There is little question but that real estate license and blue 
sky laws have very essential parts to play in any constructive 
land settlement program. The effectiveness of such laws in 
directing land settlement is limited, however, first, because of 
the difficulty of regulating the activities of land-selling agencies 
engaged in interstate business, and, second, because of the 
lack of basic facts as to the economic use of land resources for 
agricultural or other purposes. Even assuming that basic facts 
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as to the economic potentialities of land were available, no state 
law could prohibit predatory land-selling agencies from trans- 
acting business en route between states. 


Regulation of Interstate Activities 


In order to make a sale of land to a person living outside the 
jurisdiction in which the land is located, it is necessary to com- 
municate with the probable purchaser via post office facilities 
and (or) the facilities of interstate commerce (telegraph, tele- 
phone, transportation, etc.). Since these media are under the 
regulatory control of the Federal Government, the Federal 
Government has control of the machinery and channels through 
which the transactions must be consummated. Section 215 of 
the Criminal Code of the United States provides for preventing 
the use of the mails for fraudulent purposes. Lack of basic 
facts relative to the economic use and potentialities of land, 
however, definitely handicaps enforcement of the spirit of the 
law in so far as land sales are concerned. For the most part, 
predatory land-selling agencies make a practice of avoiding 
specific misrepresentation and ‘‘mere puffings and exaggerations 
carried through the mail are not within the prohibitions of the 
statute, but when a proposed seller goes beyond magnifying his 
opinion of the advantages which the land may have by inventing 
advantages and falsely asserting their existence, he transcends 
the limits of puffing and engages in false representations and 
pretences which the statute denounces.’” 

The United States Supreme Court (Hoke vs. U.S. reported in 
227 U.S. p. 320) interpreted the powers of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce as direct and without limitations. The 
Court stated that Congress may adopt means necessary and con- 
venient to regulate interstate commerce and that these means 
may have the quality of police regulation. Thus far Congress 
has not passed legislation to regulate the sale of land under the 
authority quoted above. Although Congress could enact legisla- 
tion to compel all concerns using the facilities of interstate com- 
merce to operate subject to a federal license to be issued only 
after the methods of operating have been subjected to careful 
scrutiny by federal and state officials, it is probably inadvisable 
to enact such more or less distasteful legislation. 

Uniform real estate license and blue sky laws in each state, 
together with the existing postal laws, are adequate regulatory 


*U. S. vs. New South Farm and Home Co., 241 U.S. 64. 
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measures provided they are administered in the light of facts 
necessary to formulate rural planning programs. The effective, 
ness of rural planning programs, however, is in large part de- 
pendent upon coordinating the activities of administrators of 
such laws with the activities of agricultural experiment stations, 
extension workers and other public offices concerned with the 
sound development of the national resources of the country. The 
lack of such coordination results in duplicating and in many 
states counteracting efforts of public officials. Furthermore 
under existing conditions, the regulatory laws mentioned are 
made effective in only the outstandingly fraudulent practices of 
land-selling agencies brought to the attention of the administra- 
tors of the laws. A rural planning commission or a land utiliza- 
tion commission in each state authorized and directed, first, to co- 
ordinate the activities ‘‘of the various public offices which in one 
way or another effect the use of land; and second, to cooperate 
with a similar federal commission is suggested as a fundamental 
part of a soundly directed land settlement program. 

To establish a rural planning program in any area or region 
requires a careful study of the economic advantages and disad- 
vantages of using land for farming, forestry, recreation, grazing 
or other purposes. Through the cooperation of county, state, and 
federal authorities in the conduct of such a study a well defined 
public attitude toward certain types of land in different areas 
or regions would be developed. Centralized public service and 
publicity forces could be established for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating the results of the studies made and for influencing the 
course of land utilization. 

Briefly, rural planning programs worked out through the co- 
operation of federal, state, and county agencies would result in a 
more economical utilization of land resources. They would facili- 
tate the elimination of unjustifiable school, highway and other 
local government costs and the social loss resulting from scat- 
tered settlement on sub-marginal and marginal lands; they would 
help legitimate land settlement and colonization companies con- 
duct their businesses in accordance with sound economic facts; 
they would make possible the establishment of valuable forest 
and game districts on lands which today are not used produc- 
tively for any purpose; and last, but by far not least important, 
they would provide the factual basis necessary to administer real 
estate, blue sky, and postal laws effectively. 


A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRAM FOR SUB- 
MARGINAL AGRICULTURAL AREAS? 


Grorce S. WEHRWEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In submitting a social and economic program for the sub- 
marginal agricultural areas, it is best to confine the discussion to 
a specific region, namely, the cut-over lands of the Lake States, 
and even narrow it down to Wisconsin. After all, a program 
must fit a particular case with its own physical, economic, social, 
and even legal background. 

Geographically the cut-over area of the Lake States is largely 
a part of the Laurentian Plateau and shares with it many of 
its peculiarities of soil, topography and climate.? The soils are 
extremely varied, glaciated, with many lakes and swamps. In 
some sections the growing season is less than 110 days. In spite 
of excellent transportation, good markets, and proximity to large 
urban centers, agricultural development has absorbed less than 
one-fourth of the land area of the seventeen northern counties of 
Wisconsin which are the chief cut-over counties of this state. 
In explantation it has been said that settlers passed by the 
wooded districts of the three Lake States for the prairies, and 
even thousands of Wisconsin people left the state ‘‘forgetful or 
ignorant of the good farming lands close at home.’’* Probably 
the best years of agricultural development were from 1910 to 
1920 when land was cleared at the rate of 20,000 acres per year. 
We dreamed of a great dairy empire in Cloverland, and the pre- 
diction was made that northern Wisconsin would some day feed 
the nation. The agricultural depression has brought us back 
to earth. 

An inventory of the land utilization of this region reveals (1) 
scattered communities of farmers on good land. The whole 
region is not sub-marginal agriculturally. (2) Small tracts of 
merchantable timber, of considerable importance in some 
counties but practically negligible in others. (3) Recreational 
land—that is, land used by summer houses, resorts, clubs and 
camps. This type of land is not important from the standpoint 
of area but very important as a part of the tax base. 


_1 Paper read at joint meeting of the American Farm Economic Association and the American 
Sociological Association, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1930. 


2 Mackintosh, W. A., “The Laurentian Plateau in Canadian Economic Development,” Eco- 
nomic Geography, October, 1926. 


an W. A., Northern Wisconsin. ‘A Handbook for the Homeseeker.” Madison, 1896, 
pp. “10. 
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These three utilizations are producing an income, in other 
words actually can yield economic rent, can pay taxes, and in 
general their owners do so. These lands form the effective part 
of the tax base, together with the cities and villages, the mines, 
water power, etc., not in cities. 

In addition to the lands which make up the effective tax base 
there are (1) areas of good farm land not yet developed but 
now cut-over with some second growth, (2) large areas of sub- 


marginal cut-over land, with second growth. These include 


swampy, rough, stony, sandy soils and all lands where the cost 
of reclamation is prohibitive. The sub-marginality of some of 
these lands has been generally recognized. It was estimated over 
30 years ago that almost 40 per cent of the land of northern 
Wisconsin was not suited to agriculture and should remain in 
forests.* Taxes have been paid on these two types of land for 
30 years or more by land companies and so-called ‘‘speculators’’ 
with the hope of recouping taxes and carrying costs in the sale 
of the land. Trusting in Ricardo, Malthus, and James J. Hill 
that there was only one crop of land and soon a land hungry 
mob would gladly buy it, they now find no sale for the cut-overs 
and are dropping them for taxes. In view of the fact that at 
the most rapid rate of settlement the northern counties ever 
enjoyed it would take over a century to get the best lands into 
farms, it must be evident that tax delinquency was inevitable, de- 
pression or no depression. No set of owners could afford to 
hold land for 100 years waiting for customers. However, the 
owners of cut-over lands, in paying taxes for over a quarter of a 
century, have contributed materially to the support of schools, 
roads, and local governments. Now they are contributing the 
land itself to the county. 

One reason for the hope of converting all the land into farms 
is that the test of sub-marginality is such a vague and elastic 
one. Soils which an American would call worthless are cleared 
by Slavs and Finns. In fact, it was even said that no one but 
foreigners would clear the raw lands on the frontiers.’ Local 
boosters were always ready to sacrifice man for the land instead 
of considering that land should exist for man. Ricardo’s defini- 
tion of the margin is far too simple. Sociological as well as eco- 
nomic research is necessary to settle this question. 

Lastly are the abandoned farms, deserted, in part, because the 


‘Roth, Filibert, “Forestry orgy of Northern Wisconsin.” Wisconsin Geological and 
Natural History Survey, Bul. No. 1, p. 8. 


5 Speek, Peter A., “A Stake in the Land,” Harper’s, 1921. p. 8. 
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land was sub-marginal, and partly because of the farmer himself. 
In the last ten years the depression was most disastrous for the 
settler who was caught in the ‘‘grub stake’’ stage of his agricul- 
tural career. These are the lands going delinquent most fre- 
quently ; not many acres are being redeemed nor are the tax cer- 
tificates being purchased by private owners to any extent. They 
are now reverting to public ownership. 

The abandoned farms, the cut-overs, now unused or sub-mar- 
ginal, and all land in public ownership form the ineffective part 
of the tax base.° The state, the counties, and even some of the 
towns have a mixture of all or some of these six classes of land. 
Some towns are so unfortunate as to have mostly cut-over land 
or abandoned farms within their boundaries.’ Practically all of 
the governmental units have to wrestle with the problem of un- 
used, sub-marginal or abandoned land. 

Part of this problem is the shrinking tax base through decrease 
in the area of valuable timber and of active farm land. There is 
also a shrinkage in the value of land itself. Farm land all over 
the United States has declined in value and the cut-overs de- 
clined even more as the market for raw land declined and the 
supply of partly improved abandoned farms increased. <A dras- 
tic reduction in revenues came when land began to go delinquent. 
In 1927 the seventeen northern counties failed to collect taxes on 
some 3,000,000 acres, or 25 per cent of the total land area. As- 
sessments on unused lands were reduced in some counties with 
the hope of keeping them on the tax roll, but this also tended to 
reduce total revenues. As the process went on the burden was 
shifted to the cities and villages, the timber, farms and resorts. 
The augmented burdens on the remaining farms in itself tended 
to increase delinquency.® 


®The relationship of ownership, utilization and tax delinquency is shown by the following 
figures taken from the Bayfield County study. 


Per Cent of Per Cent 


1. “Eff Tax Base” Area of County Delinquent—1926 
he ective Tax Base’ 


Farms 

Vacant Farms 

Recreational Land 

Urban and Urbanized Land 


2. “Ineffective Tax Base” 
Abandoned Farms 
Speculator-owned Land 
Land Companies’ Land 
Mortgage, Investment Companies, etc. ..... 
Public Lands 


7 As for instance the town of Wilson in Lincoln County. See “Use and Taxation of Land 
in Lincoln County, Wisconsin,” by B. H. Hibbard, W. A. Hartman, and W. N. Sparhawk. 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 406. pp. 8-19. ; 

Hibbard, B. H., and others, “Tax Delinquency in Northern Wisconsin.” Wis. Agricul 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin 399. 1928. 
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The northern counties are faced with a shrinking tax base on 
the one hand and by increased costs of government on the other. 
More is being asked of our counties—nurses, mothers’ pensions, 
and other forms of social work. Roads have made insatiable de- 
mands upon public funds, especially in a new country where the 
direction of settlement and development is often determined by 
transportation. Schools are established and maintained at high 
costs per pupil because it is the only way by which education 
can be given children in sparsely settled areas under the present 
system. Schools with an annual cost of over $500 per child have 
been found. Part of the present burden is due to the fact that 
community enterprises were projected under dynamic conditions 
with future agricultural development in mind. Schools and other 
public works were constructed in the period of prosperity and 
the bonds are coming due in the period of depression. 

Furthermore, the public costs in connection with land tend to 
remain constant whether it is productive or non-productive. 
Roads have to be built through it, services, such as rural free 
delivery, maintained, and the lands must be policed. Fire pro- 
tection is more urgent than if the area were in farms or forests. 
Even if the idle land is not worth saving, the farms, resorts, vil- 
lages, and standing timber on adjacent land must be protected. 

And it should be emphasized further, that lands sub-marginal 
for private utilization inevitably remain or become public prop- 
erty. Refusing to take title to land continually tax delinquent 
does not change the economic status of the land. It yields no 
income in either case, cannot pay taxes, vanishes from the tax 
roll, and fails to pay even the costs enumerated above which 
originate on its own particular area. 

In a region where recession has replaced progression many so- 
cial problems arise. The spirit of the people is different where 
there are stagnating churches, schools, and other social institu- 
tions. In Canada there has been an attempt to settle the Lauren- 
tian Plateau for over 75 years. It is claimed that an inverse 
natural selection has left behind the shiftless and incompetent 
elements of the population and ‘‘the growing isolation has 
brought social conditions which make the territory a notorious 
slum.’ Northern Wisconsin does not have a general recession 
of settlement; some places have made progress, others have not. 
Since the region is not entirely agricultural its fortunes are not 
in ‘fone bottom trusted.’? There seems to be no evidence that 


® Economic Geography, op. cit. p. 541. 
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similar inverse selection has taken place, but there is great need 
for sociological research and study in this field. 

Any program for the so-called sub-marginal areas should have 
for its object the productive utilization of the land. As in the 
parable, there is land with ten talents of productivity and land 
with but one talent, but all of it should be put to work according 
to its capacity for productivity. All land not needed for agri- 
culture and all land suitable for private commercial reforestation 
should be reforested by private enterprise. The remainder, be- 
ing unsuited for private utilization, will be publicly owned and 
should be used for public forestry. The Lake States once grew 
as fine a forest as was to be found anywhere in the eastern 
United States, and can do so again if given the opportunity. In 
fact, there is considerable second growth now. As forest land 
it will be income-producing land by furnishing wood products, 
restoring and maintaining local industries, by enhancing the rec- 
reational value of the area and by reducing the present costs of 
fire protection. Besides, there will be indirect benefits such as 
watershed protection and the regulation of stream flow. 

The first task, then, is the reforestation of all the land not 
needed for agriculture. This will be less than the area suitable 
for farming, but if the population curve should take a sudden 
turn upward it is easy enough to convert any forest land into 
farms, but it is the work of generations to reverse the process. 
Private enterprise has begun this work under the Wisconsin 
Forest Crop Law, which assures to the forest owner a stable 
and rational system of taxation. Owners entering land under 
this law pay 10 cents an acre during the rotation period, payable 
to the town treasurer, and 10 per cent of the value of the stump- 
age at the time of cutting, payable to the state. In order to as- 
sure sufficient local revenue, the state pays an additional 10 cents 
to the towns. Under this law 300,000 acres have already been 
entered. Public forests, however, are necessary to complete the 
program. 

The second task should be the further development of recrea- 
tional land. The three Lake States are the summer playground 
for the people of the Mississippi Valley. They have in their 
lakes, streams, the Great Lakes and wooded areas an immensely 
valuable resource. According to the traffic counts of the Wiscon- 
sin State Highway Commission, four and a half million visitors 
entered Wisconsin by car during the tourist season of 1929, al- 
most 60 per cent of whom reported that they were coming into 
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the state for fishing, vacations, and to enjoy the scenery. It is 
estimated that they spent over $134,000,000 while in the state, 
of which one million was for the gas tax alone. The Michigan 
figures exceed these, and Minnesota, with her 10,000 lakes, stands 
equally high in this respect. A program of development of this 
resource will include better transport facilities, reforestation to 
enhance the scenic value of the Northland, and proper local taxa- 
tion policies to avoid fleecing the summer home owners and the 
owners of other recreational land. To this should be added a 
comprehensive program of national and state parks, game re- 
fuges, public hunting and fishing grounds. The more the North 
is developed for private recreation the greater is the danger that 
the land around the choicest lakes, streams and scenic spots will 
become private property and thus be closed to the public. We 
need public lands for recreational use. One of the requirements 
of the Forest Crop Law of Wisconsin is that the public cannot 
be denied the right to hunt on such lands. The program of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission includes the policies which 
have been mentioned. The Commission is also wrestling with the 
problem of securing public hunting on farm and forest land in 
others parts of the state. 

No stimulation of agricultural settlement is contemplated, but 
there are indications that the depression in urban centers has 
started a slight ‘‘back to the farm’’ movement. Such settlers 
should be encouraged to rehabilitate the partly improved farms 
on good land in or near established communities. In this way 
land will be restored to the tax roll with no additional demands 
for roads and schools. There have been a few cases where iso- 
lated farmers were induced to exchange their farms for county 
owned lands in settled areas and the moving expenses borne by 
the county. However, these cases are so few that one cannot 
speak of any movement or program in this direction. There is 
no doubt, however, that if all scattered farmers could be induced 
to move in this way and schools and roads no longer needed were 
abandoned, substantial savings in public expenditures could be 
made. Further legislation, perhaps, will be needed to enable 
counties to do this in a wholesale manner. 

Since sub-marginal and unused lands become tax delinquent 
and finally revert to the county or state, public action is in- 
evitable whether we want it or not. Some method must be 
adopted in dealing with county or state owned lands, some policy 
laid down as to the handling of the tax delinquent lands that 
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threaten to become public property, in fact something should be 
done to prevent privately owned lands from becoming delinquent 
in the first place. 

Since the county is the unit of government most vitally affected 
under the peculiar governmental ‘‘set-up’’ in Wisconsin, a large 
share of the immediate public action falls upon county officials. 
It is desirable, though not absolutely necessary, that such action 
should be preceded by a physical and economic survey of the 
county. In Wisconsin it is the policy of the State to make such 
a survey at the request of the county board. Various state and 
university departments cooperate in making the study. The Ex- 
tension Service of the College of Agriculture acts as the clearing 
house and directing agency, and the material is published as a 
special circular of this service. The principal contributors to 
our last bulletin were the County Agent, the Departments of 
Agricultural Economies and of Soils at the College, the Conser- 
vation Commission, the Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
and the Department of Public Instruction from the Capitol, and 
the Geological and Natural History Survey. The bulletin pre- 
sents an inventory of the soils, forests and other natural re- 
sources, a survey of the agriculture, recreation and other indus- 
tries, roads and schools, and an analysis of the county finances. 
These surveys do not involve detailed soil and forest cover sur- 
veys as, for instance, the Michigan Land Economic Survey or the 
Bayfield County Land Economic Inventory made in 1927-29 in 
Wisconsin, but the economic data are perhaps more complete 
and aimed at the one objective of giving the County Board the 
necessary facts for public action. Every bulletin closes with a 
number of suggestions worked out in cooperation with the 
County Agent and sometimes with the County Agricultural Com- 
mittee. Part of the program outlined in this paper is based upon 
the recommendations in these county survey circulars.” 

It is urged upon the counties to take title to all tax delinquent 
lands as soon as they can. This takes the land off the tax roll, 
and for this reason county boards are loathe to do so, hoping 
that by some miracle the owner will redeem the land, or that a 
private purchaser of tax certificates will appear. However, be- 
cause of the peculiar position which the county occupies in the 


Three of these have been published—‘‘Making the Most of Marinette County Land,” 
“Making the Most of Taylor County Land,” and “Making the Most of Ashland County Land.’ 
Two more are about ready for the press. The series will carry uniform titles, and when com- 
pleted will form an atlas of northern Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin system of government, the county is usually better 
off financially if it does take title. 

After the county owns the land, there should be a definite 
policy of dealing with it. As yet there is no uniformity of pro- 
cedure. One county is trying to get the lands back to the tax roll 
by a sort of homestead policy, offering the lands if the back taxes 
are paid, and if certain requirements of settlement and clearing 
are complied with. A deferred payment plan is also part of the 
scheme. All of the counties have resold some of their lands to 
established farmers who wished to enlarge their holdings, which 
is to be commended. In some cases individuals have bought 
county lands just to strip off the second growth timber, and the 
land is again tax delinquent. 

It is recommended that the county enter its lands under the 
Forest Crop Law, which is permitted by an amendment to the 
law passed in 1929. The state will pay the 10 cents to the town 
just as in the case of private entry. In this way, the land is 
brought back as tax paying property and put to a productive 
use. Counties are permitted to exchange land which enables 
them to block up their forests. Just recently one of the counties, 
in fact, the first one where one of the surveys was made, has 
established four county forests, embracing 158,900 acres, of 
which the county already owns 551% per cent and will own more 
after exchanges have been made. This county has also taken 
another commendable step in appointing its surveyor as its 
“land man,’’ and giving him charge of the county-owned areas.” 

In addition to the county forests, federal and state forests are 
being established. The federal government plans to purchase 
one million acres in Wisconsin, and funds are now coming in 
from a 1/20 mill tax for state reforestation. One of the reasons: 
for the prompt taking of title to tax delinquent lands by counties 
is that the transfer and sale to Uncle Sam is very simple, and 
the money goes into the county treasury. School forests have 
also been created, which are of particular educational value in 
getting the people forest minded, and giving some knowledge of 
forestry to the young folks. It has also been suggested that the 
present system of state and federal aid be extended to counties to 
help them in building up their forests. 

In 1929 a law was passed permitting counties to apply the prin- 
ciples of zoning to rural areas.** County boards were given the 


™ Biennial Report of the State Conservation Commission of Wisconsin (1929-30) pp. 30-32. 
Chapter 356, Laws of 1929. 
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power to ‘‘regulate, restrict and determine the areas within 
which agriculture, forestry and recreation may be conducted, the 
location of roads, schools and industries. . . .’’ This law is so 
new that it has not been tried out by county board ordinance, as 
farasI know. The same legislature also made it clear that town 
boards have the right to refuse to build a road if they feel that 
such a road is not needed. Under the old law it was considered 
compulsory whenever a settler called for a road. This power is 
in itself an important zoning act. As a matter of fact, county 
officials have unconsciously acted in accordance with a zoning 
program by discouraging scattered settlement and promoting 
recreation. By taking title to the delinquent land they are in the 
best possible position to manage and direct the utilization of 
these lands in accordance with a zoning program. 

However, the possibilities of rural zoning are intriguing. 
With the land economic surveys to guide them, county boards 
can determine the agricultural, forest, and recreational areas. 
Schools, roads, and even towns can be laid out or revamped to 
suit these districts. 

So far the program has dealt with the problem of utilizing the 
land, restoring it to the tax roll, and its management under pub- 
lic ownership. The remainder of the plan has to do with econ- 
omies in administration and local government. In Wisconsin 
legislation is needed that will change the relation of the county 
to the towns and the state. It has many burdens now and bears 
the brunt of tax delinquency. Since this is a problem not of gen- 
eral interest, it will merely be mentioned here. Similarily the 
general need of revising the system of taxation should be em- 
phasized. 

There should be a more economical system of education for 
the rural schools with no diminution in efficiency. There are too 
many small school districts with a multiplicity of officials. One of 
the northern counties has one school board member for every 
seven and one teacher for every 12 pupils. But the same con- 
dition exists in older counties where schools were established in 
the horse and buggy days. The county unit school system has 
strong support in Wisconsin. Further extension of state aids 
is also suggested, and consolidations wherever efficiency can be 
obtained with the same costs. 

There should be greater economy in town and county govern- 
ments. Examples can be cited to show that part of the heavy 
local tax burden is due to poor administration and extravagance. 
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But we need to goa step further. There should be consolidation 
of towns and even counties. Just before Christmas the press 
reported a proposal to combine three of the northwestern coun- 
ties of the state. Counties and towns were laid out under dy- 
namic conditions with the hope that population would come, or 
because of petty quarrels, or to suit the needs of people when 
they had poor roads and inadequate means of travel. If these 
units of government could be laid out from the standpoint of a 
sufficient tax base, strong enough to carry the burdens of modern 
government, they would be satisfactory. It has recently been 
suggested that towns should be abolished entirely. However, we 
must not over-emphasize the savings expected from the elimina- 
tion of towns and counties. The heaviest tax items, the schools 
and roads, must be provided for a given density of population no 
matter whether the people reside in one county or two. Of 
course, there will be savings in administration and overhead. 
More research into county finances will be needed before we can 
safely predict just how much our tax burden will be decreased 
by the elimination of a certain number of local governments. 

In conclusion, a broad program for regions with considerable 
sub-marginal land would include (1) bringing the land into a 


productive use under private or public ownership, (2) restora- 
tion of the land to the tax roll, or management by public bodies to 
secure revenue if possible, (3) additional aids for schools, roads, 
and reforestation from the state and federal governments, (4) 
economies in local governments by the county unit school system 
and in the reorganization of town and county governments. 


THE NEW AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA? 


P. TIMOSHENKO 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


As we understand the new agricultural policy of Soviet Russia, 
it is the policy accepted by the communist party of Russia and 
put into effect after the fifteenth congress of the party in the 
winter 1927-28. Its purpose is to replace the small peasant 
farms by large-scale agricultural enterprises such as large state 
farms—sovkhoz—or cooperative farms, organized in a somewhat 
different manner, the so-called kolkhoz. During the last two 
years, 1929 and 1930, this policy has been put into effect with 
great vigor. In order to understand the reasons for this new 
policy, and the methods of its execution, it is necessary to give a 
short review of the agricultural policy of Soviet Russia begin- 
ning with 1917. To a certain degree the new agricultural policy 
of Soviet Russia is a return to the principles which dominated 
the agricultural policy of the Soviet government during the per- 
iod of so-called war- or militant communism, from 1919 to 1921. 

The Russian communist party, or the bolshevist group of the 
Russian social-democratic party, has always been a partisan of 
large-scale farming. It has always declared that in agriculture 
as well as in manufacturing large-scale enterprises have a com- 
petitive advantage over small ones and tend to supplant them. 
It does not recognize the existence of a special form of evolution 
in agriculture, different from that of industry. 

However, the communist party, being a partisan of large-scale 
agricultural enterprise and not admitting any advantage in small 
farming, was, at the same time, quite conscious of the great popu- 
larity among Russian peasants of the idea of a subdivision of 
large estates and of a leveling of land holdings. Accordingly, in 
its struggle for power during the first steps of the revolution 
the communist party, in order to get the support of the peasantry, 
accepted an agricultural policy which was not of its own making 
and did not correspond to its principles. In fact, the leaders of 
the left wing of the socialist-revolutionary party, with whom the 
communists had united their forces during the first steps of the 
communist revolution, were even permitted to formulate the first 
agricultural policy and to prepare the first agrarian law (the law 
of February 19, 1918). 


1Paper read at the joint meeting of the American Farm Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association at Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1930. 
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The chief aim of this law was to create equalization in the use 
of land. It proclaimed that all ownership in land was abolished 
and that the land was transferred, for use, to all the working 
people; that all land was to be distributed on the principle of 
equalized land possession; and that every citizen in principle 
acquired the right to use the land. Thus the reform embraced not 
only the confiscated estates but the land of the peasants as well; 
‘‘socialization’’ was to level all the existing inequalities of land 
possession. 

The peasantry in its revolutionary activity did not follow ex- 
actly the principle of a thorough equalization of land through all 
the country but a considerable leveling of land holdings within 
narrower boundaries took place. Large estates were taken and 
subdivided, including all belonging to them—buildings, inven- 
tories, livestock, ete. The ‘‘surplus’’ lands from individual 
farms of wealthier peasants were also cut off and subdivided. 
But what is of greatest importance, all large-scale agricultural 
enterprises and even middle-sized farms, disappeared. In the 
entire country there was left in the hands of the Soviet govern- 
ment not more than two or three per cent of the arable and pas- 
ture lands. The land fell into the individual possession of the 
local population. But in spite of the extensive subdivision of 
large estates, the average size of peasant holdings did not in- 
crease appreciably. Many landless peasant householders ob- 
tained lands; even many city workers returning to the country 
obtained land; although the process of subdividing the larger 
peasant households proceeded very rapidly, the number of 
peasant householders increased likewise. 

Such were the conditions when, early in 1919, the Soviet 
government, after the rupture with the left wing of the socialist- 
revolutionary party, tried to formulate its agricultural policy 
more nearly in accord with the principles of the communist party. 
The decree of February 14, 1919, declared the principles of the 
‘‘socialistie organization of agricultural production.’’ All land 
was proclaimed ‘‘a single state fund’’; ‘‘all forms of individual 
land possession’’ were declared ‘‘to be dying out’’; ‘‘big soviet 
farms, communes, communal land cultivation, and other forms 
of associated farming’’ were pronounced to be ‘‘the best means 
toward organizing a farming system on socialist lines.’’ Ac- 
cording to this decree, the land reserve is to be used in the first 
place, for satisfying the needs of the soviet farms and com- 
munes; in the second place, for satisfying the needs of artels, 
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associations and other collective farm units. Individual cultiva- 
tors, desiring land as a means of subsistence, occupy only third 
place. 

In this way the policy of preference of state farms and of 
collective farms was proclaimed by the Soviet government as 
early as the beginning of 1919. But at that time this policy could 
not be applied. As was mentioned above the Soviet govern- 
ment by this time held really only from two to three per cent of 
the arable land and pasture land, only the remnants of the former 
large estates, which had been to a great degree subdivided by the 
peasantry. The Soviet government could utilize for the organi- 
zation of large state farms only these remnants of former large 
estates. Likewise the ‘‘communes’”’ (collective farms) were or- 
ganized mostly on the land previously belonging to large estates. 
The peasants at this time were unwilling to depart from lands 
which they had taken from large estates or to organize their own 
farming on collective lines. 

The attempts of the Soviet government to retain from ten to 
twelve million acres of land taken from large estates connected 
with sugar factories already nationalized by the Soviet govern- 
ment, and to organize on these lands large state farms for the 
production of sugar beets was unsuccessful. It succeeded in 
keeping only two or three million acres, the rest being held by the 
peasantry in small lots. 

Thus the first attempt to organize a large farming enterprise 
in the form of state farms or collective farms was unsuccessful. 
Only a small percentage of the agricultural area, not more than 
2 per cent of the total tillable land, was held by state farms and 
by communes, and even these few large farms were not success- 
ful. This is recognized even by official historians of the Soviet 
agricultural policy. One of them, Mr. Swidersky, in the article 
written in connection with the tenth anniversary of the Soviet 
government’ says that from four to five thousand state farms 
containing about five million acres and located in all provinces 
of Soviet Russia, could not produce sufficient food even for their 
personnel and for their livestock. They rented more than half 
of their land to peasants.* After the introduction of the new eco- 
nomic policy (NEP) in 1921, many of these state farms were 
abandoned because they could not continue without financial help 


2Swidersky, A. T., Agricultural policy over a period of 10 years. “Puti Selskogo 
Khoziaistva,” official periodical of the Commissariat of Agriculture, 1927, N 10, pp. 18-49. 


é 3’ Which shows that small-scale peasant farming at that time was more efficient than farming 
in large state farms. 
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from the state whereas the policy of the state was to keep them on 
a self-supporting basis. 

The collective farms of this period were not much more suc- 
cessful in spite of the fact that they obtained buildings and part 
of their livestock and inventories by confiscating them from large 
estates. By May of 1921 there were about fourteen thousand such 
collective farms with about three and a half million acres of land. 
During the period from 1921 to 1926 the number of collective 
farms and their agricultural area decreased rather than in- 
creased. At the beginning of 1927 official statistics estimated the 
number of collective farms at from fourteen to fifteen thousand 
and the land involved at from five to six million acres but with 
only 1,700,000 acres of crops, while the total crop area of the 
country was estimated at 280,000,000 acres. That is, collective 
farms produced a little more than a half of 1 per cent of the 
total crops. Together with state farms they accounted for only 
a little more than 1 per cent of the total crop area of the country. 

Thus during that period of revolution the Soviet government 
was quite unsuccessful with its first experiments in large-scale 
farming. As it was several times officially stated, state farms 
were too far from the ideal to serve as examples of efficient and 
rationally organized farming for the neighboring peasantry. 
They could not produce for the government even a small part 
of the food necessary for city population. The government was 
obliged to confiscate all the food necessary for the city popula- 
tion from the small peasant farms. It is known that this policy 
of confiscating all the agricultural surpluses of the peasants was 
in a large measure responsible for the complete disorganization 
of agricultural production during the first period of the Russian 
revolution. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
agricultural policy of that period. 

In 1921 the Soviet government was obliged to proclaim a new 
economic policy which was, likewise, a new agricultural policy. 
The prospect of an immediate socialistic organization of agri- 
culture was abandoned. The Soviet government decided to leave 
more freedom of initiative to the peasants. The policy of con- 
fiscating all surpluses of agricultural products was replaced by 
fixed taxation of the peasants in kind. The market for agricul- 
tural surpluses was reopened. The purpose of the government 
was to stimulate the development of the productive activity of 
small- and medium-sized peasant farms, to increase their pro- 
duction beyond their needs for consumption, and to solve the food 
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problem for the city population in this way. The best exposition 
of the agricultural policy of the period of NEP is probably the 
Land Code of 1922. 

After proclaiming solemnly the principle of nationalization of 
land and the abolition of private rights to land, the Code of 1922 
recognized practically unlimited tenure, in time, for agricultural 
use by the actual holders of the land. The Code did not impose 
on the peasantry new forms of land tenancy; on the contrary, it 
recognized the equality of all previously existing forms: the com- 
munity of land, the individual holdings in open fields, and the 
holdings in closed fields (khutor or otrub). The Land Code, in 
abolishing private rights to land, without doubt did not permit 
such transactions as the purchase and sale, or mortgaging of 
land, but peasant’s lands in Russia could not be freely sold or 
mortgaged even in pre-revolutionary times. Only after the 
agrarian reform of 1907 (Stolypin’s reform) was it possible to 
establish full private property rights on allotted peasant lands. 
However, the Land Code of 1922 permitted the leasing of agri- 
cultural lands, though with certain limitations. It also permitted 
the use of hired labor in agriculture, which had been excluded by 
previous laws of the Soviet government. A few years later, in 
1925, the Soviet government allowed even more freedom for 
leases of agricultural land: it permitted leases of twelve years’ 
duration (even longer—two rotation periods if they were longer 
than six years). It also permitted rented land to be worked 
with hired labor. This had been forbidden by previous Soviet 
legislation and, without doubt, prevented the renting of land by 
the well-to-do peasantry. The use of hired labor in agriculture 
was still more facilitated by the temporary regulations of 1925 
concerning hired labor on peasant farms, for agriculture was per- 
mitted several exceptions from the regulations of the laws pro- 
tecting hired labor, which are very severe in Russia. Agricul- 
ture, for instance, was permitted a longer working day—longer 
than eight hours. 

It appears, then, that the policy of the Soviet government from 
1922 to 1925 was to give some concessions to the peasantry, to 
conciliate the peasantry as a whole and to stimulate their pro- 
ductive activity. The food supply policy of the government was 
based on the production of small- or medium-sized peasant farms 
and it should be recognized that this agricultural policy was to 
a certain degree successful. During the period 1922-26 the Rus- 
sian peasantry made a great effort to equal the pre-war and pre- 
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revolutionary agricultural production. In 1922, the year of the 
greatest decline in agricultural production in Soviet Russia, the 
total crop area was only about 60 per cent of the pre-war area; 
in 1926 the total crop area of Soviet Russia was not very far 
below the pre-war level.* That is, peasant agricultural produc- 
tion during the five year period increased about 50 per cent. 

However, this policy of conciliating the peasantry did not con- 
tinue long. The Soviet government clearly understood that in 
order to increase the quantity of marketable agricultural goods 
it had to favor well-to-do peasants, because only this group of 
peasants produced a considerable surplus of goods. A middle 
peasant produced for market a comparatively smaller percentage 
of his gross product and a poor peasant had practically no sur- 
plus. In order to have a sufficiently large surplus of agricultural 
products, large enough to cover the needs of the city population 
and to permit exports, the Soviet government had to favor the 
stronger farmer. But this was contrary to the political interests 
of the communist party and to its communistic scheme. The 
communist party considered the wealthier peasants as class 
enemies and that it had to fight against them to prevent their 
further growth and to keep them from power. 

This conflict between the necessity of developing the produc- 
tive forces of agriculture on the one hand and the communist 
policy on the other hand, caused continual vacillation in the 
agricultural policy of the Soviet government. The Soviet 
Government after 1922 made considerable effort to increase the 
productivity of agriculture, to supply the peasantry with agri- 
cultural machinery, to develop agronomic assistance, and to or- 
ganize agricultural credit. On the other hand its taxation policy 
was more and more directed against the well-to-do peasant. The 
progression of agricultural taxes became so great that it pre- 
vented the increase in the size of farms and encouraged their sub- 
division into smaller units, which was detrimental to an increase 
in the productivity of agriculture. 

The communist party became suspicious of well-to-do peas- 
antry at a very early date. First there began the anti-kulak pol- 
icy of the so-called ‘‘opposition’’ in the communist party (the 
group headed by Trotsky). This group demanded that the possi- 


*The estimate of the total crop area of the U.S.S.R. by the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) is, for 1926, 98.3 per cent if 1913 equals 100 per cent. More cautious estimates 
by N. P. Oganovsky, an authority on agricultural statistics in Soviet Russia, put this per- 
centage at 94.3 per cent, letting 1913 equal 100. See article, “Decline, Recovery and Re- 


yey of Agriculture during 10 Years,” Ekonomicheskoe Obozrenie, 1927, No. 10, 
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bilities for growth of power of the well-to-do peasantry be lim- 
ited. With this in mind, the opposition insisted upon decreasing 
agricultural prices in proportion to industrial prices so that a 
rapid industrialization of the country would be effected. At the 
same time the economic growth of the well-to-do peasants who 
were the principal sellers of agricultural surpluses would be re- 
tarded. The ruling group of the communist party did not oppose 
such a policy very long. 

The low ratio of agricultural to industrial prices was perhaps 
more characteristic of Soviet Russia after the war than of any 
other country. The recovery of agriculture after 1922, thanks 
to the initiative of the peasants, was more rapid during the early 
part of this period than that of manufacturing which was con- 
trolled by the government. When later, industry had recovered 
its quantity production, it was not able to lower the cost of pro- 
duction sufficiently. As a result, the ratio of agricultural to in- 
dustrial prices was always to the disadvantage of agriculture. 
Yet the intent of the Soviet governent was to keep this ratio on 
a low level. 

Even the ratio of wholesale indexes of agricultural to indus- 
trial prices shows agriculture at a disadvantage. 


RATIOS OF THE INDEX OF WHOLESALE AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
TO THE INDEX OF WHOLESALE INDUSTRIAL PRICES 


1913 equals 100 


In 1924-1925 the ratio increased considerably, but this was due to 
the crop failure of 1924. 

A still greater discrepancy of prices is shown in the ratios of 
prices which peasants received for agricultural products to 
prices which they paid for industrial products. The so-called 
‘peasant indexes,’’ officially published by the Institute of Busi- 
ness Conditions, Commissariat of Finance, indicate that during 
the fall of 1926 these ratios were, for different agricultural re- 
gions, between 60 and 70, while the ratio of wholesale prices was 
at the level of 80 to 85—that is, the farmer received for his prod- 
ucts in 1926—when the ratios had improved somewhat—not more 
than two-thirds and very often much less than what he received 
in 1913.5 It should be stated that the ratio of agricultural to 


5The same study shows the ratios of prices paid for agricultural products by the gov 
ernmental purchasing organization to the index of retail prices. Such a ratio is published 
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industrial prices in Russia before the war was also unfavorable 
for agriculture, on account of the great protection given to in- 
dustry during that time. After the war an increase in the ratio 
of agricultural to industrial prices was greeted with approval in 
other countries and the policies of the governments were directed 
tothat end. In Soviet Russia, on the contrary, when agricultural 
prices increased in 1924-25 (due to the crop failure) the govern- 
ment sought to lower them as soon as possible with the result 
that in 1925-26 and 1926-27 agricultural prices declined consid- 
erably. 

An official study of the cost of production of small grains in 
Soviet Russia demonstrated that the return for a labor day en- 
gaged in the production of grain sold at prices prevailing during 
1926-27 and 1927-28 was considerably below the wages of hired 
labor in agriculture.® 

Unprofitable agricultural prices affected negatively all agri- 
cultural production but particularly that of the larger farms pro- 
ducing goods for market. The low percentage of marketable 
goods to total agricultural production was perhaps the greatest 
evil in agricultural conditions of post-war Russia. This percent- 
age was low even before the war, and since the war it has de- 


clined considerably. Gosplan calculated that the percentage of 
all agricultural products sold on city markets to the total agri- 
cultural production was 


22.2% in 1913 

16.3% in 1924-25 
16.5% in 1925-26 
16.9% in 1926-27 


Some specialists in agricultural statistics state that the estimated 
percentage of marketable goods for 1913 is perhaps too low and 
for the post-war years somewhat too high.” But accepting them 
as true, they show a considerable decline in the percentage of 
marketable products in agriculture. This is due to the subdi- 
vision of large estates and to the equalization of peasant farms. 
To a certain degree this decline is also the result of the price 
policy of the Soviet government. 

Changes in the prices of one group of agricultural products as 


by the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), showing that in 1925-26 a peasant received only 
66.2 per cent of pre-war prices, and in 1926-27—63.7 per cent. See “Kontrolnye Tsifry for 
1929-30,” by Gosplan, Moscow, 1930, p. 580. 

*See article, “Problems of Price Formation in Agriculture,” by Sh. J. Turetskii, Planovoe 
Khoziaistvo, 1929, No. 6, p. 94 


7 Economic Bulletin of the Conjuncture Institute, 1927, Moscow, No. 11-12, p. 52. 
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compared to another resulted in increase or decrease of produc- 
tion the next year. That the Russian peasant is very sensitive 
to this fluctuation in the price of different products, and regulates 
his crops accordingly may be illustrated by several examples. For 
instance, during 1925 and 1926 the prices of some intensive crops 
such as sunflowers and sugar beets, were fixed relatively lower 
than those for other agricultural crops, particularly grain. Asa 
result, in 1926 the production of intensive and technical crops de- 
clined relatively to the grain production level. However, from 
1927 on, grain prices dropped to the lowest of all agricultural 
products. This situation resulted in an increase of crop acreage 
of technical and intensive crops, while the grain crop acreage did 
not increase and even declined. Since 1927 Russia has had her 
greatest difficulties with the grain supply.® 

In order to establish complete control of the agricultural mar- 
ket and of agricultural prices, the Soviet government during re- 
cent years (especially since 1925) has developed with increasing 
vigor a system of monopolization for the purchasing of agricul- 
tural products. For this purpose several administrative meas- 
ures were passed in order to eliminate private competition com- 
pletely from the agricultural market. In 1925 an order was is- 
sued by which grain and other agricultural products from pri- 
vate dealers were given the lowest ranking in the category of 
goods transported by rail. This meant practically the complete 
elimination of ‘‘private’’ agricultural products on the railroads. 
Somewhat later the railway rates for such private consignments 
were increased 50 to 100 per cent in comparison with what was 
charged for similar consignments of the state. Another condi- 
tion unfavorable to private shipments was found in the fact that 
generally no shelter was available for ‘‘private’’ grain in rail- 
way stations. At the same time that the rates were increased, 
the government ordered complete nationalization of private flour 
mills. And a further step in this direction was taken when bank 
credit was forbidden to private persons engaged in the grain 
trade. 

In this way private competition was practically eliminated in 
the purchasing of grain—although it was not forbidden by the 
law. Before the above-mentioned measures were put into ef- 
fect ‘‘private’’ grain amounted to 20 to 22 per cent of all the 
grain transported by rail, while at the end of 1926 the transpor- 


oo Bulletin of the Conjuncture Institute N C Finance, Moscow, 1927, No. 11-12, 
Pp. -ol. 
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tation of ‘‘private’’ grain amounted to only 1.5 to 2 per cent of 
all the grain transported by rail.® 

The monopolization of the grain market was followed by the 
monopolization of other agricultural products. The government 
is now trying to monopolize the market for vegetables and for 
animal products. 

Along with the monopolization of markets there was also de- 
veloping the control of prices. The grain market was completely 
monopolized first, and then grain prices were lowered drastically 
in 1926. The index of grain prices from 161.1 in 1925-26 (1911-14 
equals 100) was down to 124.6 in 1926-27 and was kept at the 
low level of 134.6 during 1927-28. The prices which govern- 
mental purchasing organizations paid were still lower. 

The market of animal products was at that time (1927-28) less 
monopolized by the government and the index of prices of ani- 
mal products continued to increase after 1925-26, although it was 
on a higher level in 1925-26 (1925-26—158.8, 1926-27—172.2, 
1927-28—174.6). Consequently peasants tried to increase their 
production of those products for which the market was less mo- 
nopolized by the state and at the same time they lowered the 
production of monopolized products. As a result the crop area 
of grains practically did not increase between 1926 and 1930. The 
Soviet government encountered the greatest difficulties in pro- 
curing grain during the winter of 1927-28. After this time the 
Soviet government was obliged to resort to such methods of pro- 
curing grain as were practiced during the period of militant com- 
munism in 1918-27. Grains were not purchased at fixed prices 
but were requisitioned and if it was discovered that stocks were 
being concealed by peasants, they were confiscated and heavy 
fines (five times the value of the concealed grain) were levied 
upon the offenders. An implacable struggle against the well-to- 
do farmer was proclaimed, the fifteenth congress of the com- 
munist party which was held during the winter of 1927-28 has 
formulated a new agricultural policy directed against the well- 
to-do peasantry, the so-called ‘‘kulak.’’ 

The fourteenth congress of the communist party, in 1925, had 
continued to grant some concessions to the well-to-do peasant 
(the above mentioned facilities for the rent of land and for the 
use of hired labor). The fifteenth congress on the other hand 
proclaimed an agricultural policy which was directed definitely 
against the well-to-do peasantry: there were introduced stricter 


® Haensel, P., The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, London, 1930, pp. 68-69. 
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limitations for rent of land; leases longer than for six years were 
forbidden; ‘‘kulaks’’ were limited as to the use of hired labor; 
the inclosure of lands for individual farms was restricted or com- 
pletely forbidden; the progression of agricultural taxes was 
made still greater. 

However, the leaders of the communist party were fully aware 
that their agricultural policy could not be put into effect simply 
by limiting the activities of the well-to-do peasantry. 

This practice alone would mean a decrease in the quantity of 
marketable agricultural goods, which up to this time had been 
produced mostly by the well-to-do peasantry ; stagnation of agri- 
cultural production; and its degeneration to the production for 
home use only.*® It was necessary therefore to replace the pro- 
duction of the ‘‘kulaks’’ with the production of some organiza- 
tion which could be controlled and directed by the Soviet govern- 
ment. For this reason the fifteenth congress of the communist 
party passed a resolution favoring the stimulation of coopera- 
tion among agricultural producers, not only for marketing but 
especially for production. The same measures which limited the 
activities of the wealthier peasants favored at the same time the 
development of collective farming: the purchasing of agricul- 
tural machinery by well-to-do peasants was to be limited and 
this machinery was to be sold to the collectives; the granting of 
credit was to be refused to the well-to-do peasants, but it was to 
be extended more liberally to the collective farmers; the inclosure 
of lands by the individual well-to-do peasants was to be forbidden 
and at the same time the collective farmers were to be en- 
couraged in the inclosure of their land, even though it might upset 
the production of individual farmers. 

Furthermore, very soon after the fifteenth congress, the cen- 
tral committee of the communist party adopted a resolution 
(June, 1928) for the development of a very ambitious program 
of state grain farming. It was resolved to organize a grain trust, 
the organization to include many very large state farms which, 
during the following five-year period were to be developed to 
such a degree that they would yield yearly from 1,600,000 to 
1,700,000 tons of marketable grain, mostly wheat. 

Thus it appears that in 1927-28 the Soviet government returned 
to its old project of the development of large-scale farming 

See “The Problem of Socialistic Reorganization of Agriculture,” edited under_the di- 


rection of Mr. J. A. Jakovleff, Moscow, 1928, preface, pp. XXVII-XXVIII. Mr. Jakovleff 
actually is the Commissary of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. 
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along two lines; collective farms and state farms. We have seen 
that during 1919-21 this project had failed and the Soviet govern- 
ment had been obliged to renounce it. However, the Soviet gov- 
ernment considered itself now better prepared to start once 
more. Then, too, the political reasons for their policy were per- 
haps more urgent than they had been at the time of the first ex- 
periment. The difficulties encountered in supplying the city popu- 
lation with grain, to say nothing about exports which had been 
discontinued early in 1927-28, demonstrated clearly to the Soviet 
government the danger of the situation. These difficulties had 
been caused mainly by the resistance of the well-to-do peasant to 
selling surpluses of grain, if any, at the low prices fixed by the 
government. These political considerations, more than any other 
reasons, induced the Soviet government to make itself inde- 
pendent of the well-to-do peasantry. The possibility of the de- 
velopment of agricultural production, based upon the initiative 
of the well-to-do peasantry was recognized as an alternative, but 
it was rejected for political reasons and because this way was 
considered capitalistic and incompatible with communist prin- 
ciples. 

The advocacy of such a ‘‘capitalistic’’ policy was laid by the 
ruling group at the door of the ‘‘right opposition’’ in the party. 
The ruling group itself accepted the policy of eliminating the in- 
dividual well-to-do farmers and replacing them by large state and 
collective farms although even in 1928 the efficiency of the exist- 
ing state farms was questioned by communist experts on agri- 
cultural problems such as the actual Commissary of Agriculture, 
and was considered to be lower than the efficiency of the large 
estates organized by landlords in pre-war times.” 

The experience of 1919-21 had shown that it was impossible to 
take lands for state farms from the peasants in the greater part 
of European Russia. For this reason, from the beginning, the 
organization of large-scale grain production on huge state farms 
was planned for unoccupied lands in sparsely populated regions. 
In European Russia such unoccupied lands were to be found 
only in the regions east of the Volga and in the south-eastern 
corner, north of the Caucasus Mountains. These regions suffered 
the most from the famine of 1921 and the peasantry up to 1927- 
28 could not occupy all the land here. As early as September, 
1928, about 5,000,000 acres were set aside for the state grain 


"Op Cit., pp. XXVII-XXVIII. 
2 Op. Cit., pp. XXVIII, 311-312. 
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farms in this region. The other half of the planned 10,000,000 
acres to be put into state farms for the territory of western Si- 
beria and in the steppe region of central Asia. All these unoc- 
cupied lands may be characterized as semi-dry: the yearly rain- 
fall in all these regions is from ten to fourteen inches. Also 
there are great fluctuations in precipitation from year to year. 
The settlement of the peasant population on such lands is a risky 
enterprise because failures of crops over several consecutive 
years are not infrequent and the support of a dense population 
on such lands during the periods of drought is a difficult prob- 
lem. This is one of the reasons why from the beginning the state 
farms in these regions were planned to be wholly mechanized 
with a minimum of human labor and of livestock. All work was 
to be done by tractors and modern machinery, such as combines. 
The second reason for such an organization was that the Soviet 
government needed to obtain the largest possible surplus of grain 
from its farms. In order to utilize machinery and tractors most 
efficiently the state grain farms were planned to be of enormous 
size. By 1929 the average size of the 121 farms of the Grain 
Trust was given by official statistics at about 140,000 acres per 
farm. Many of them are much larger. 

The first plan for the state grain farms, accepted in June, 
1928, contemplated an aggregate area of 10,000,000 acres, with a 
total production of marketable grain of about 1,600,000 to 
1,700,000 tons. But early in 1929 this project was more than 
doubled, for it was resolved during the five-year period to ex- 
tend the area of state grain farms from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
acres, of which 17,000,000 to 18,000,000 acres were to be in re- 
gions east of Ural, 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 acres in the basin of 
middle and lower Volga and in the North-Caucasian regions, and 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres in other regions of European Russia. 
In 1929-30, according to official data, 121 such farms were or- 
ganized with a total area of 17,000,000 acres, 2,500,000 of which 
were under crops in the summer of 1930. 

The execution of this project required from the State the in- 
vestment of an enormous amount of capital. It was estimated 
that she organization and equipment of such farms, with a full 
suppy of tractors and modern tilling and harvesting machinery 
(mostly combines), would require about $15 per acre. Many 
Soviet authorities considered this estimate too low. Experience 
with estimates on other constructive works in Soviet Russia had 
shown that generally actual costs of construction were much 
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higher than preliminary estimates. But even accepting this es- 
timate, the total investment in state grain farms would be not 
far from a half billion dollars. 

It is difficult to estimate at this time how successful this ambi- 
tious project will be. Only two years have passed and it is, of 
course, only for this short period that we know the results. In 
the year 1930 the weather was favorable to dry farming and ac- 
cordingly the yield must have been good, especially on prairie 
lands ploughed for the first time. As a matter of fact, most of 
the state farms were made up of virgin land. There are no re- 
liable data as to costs of production on the state grain farms. It 
may be supposed that extensive small-grain farming on large 
farms supplied with modern machinery may be profitable if the 
management is efficient, but experience with state farms existing 
about 1919-20, in several regions of European Russia, indicated 
that generally their management was rather inefficient. Further- 
more, in 1928 after several years of experience and reorganiza- 
tion, production on state farms was often less efficient than on 
small peasant farms. This situation was clearly recognized in 
1928 by the director of the agricultural policy of Soviet Russia.” 

This may be said quite definitely, even now, concerning the 
project of the Grain Trust: the investment by the state of enor- 
mous capital in such a hazardous enterprise may be considered 
very questionable at this time when Soviet Russia is suffering 
from a deficiency of capital for many other very important proj- 
ects. It would be much more reasonable to encourage invest- 
ments in agriculture by the peasants. State funds should be re- 
served for such projects as the development of transportation 
system, especially in new and sparsely populated regions; recla- 
mation of lands, ete. But, as was said above, the policy of com- 
bating the well-to-do peasantry has discouraged them from sav- 
ings and investments. As we shall try to show later, even the 
organization of collective farms is going on largely on account 
of investments made for the most part by the state. Further- 
more, the recent agricultural policy of the Soviet government 
has resulted in a very serious disorganization of the livestock 
industry and now the Soviet government is obliged to start 
the new, and perhaps still more ambitious project, of organizing 
the animal industry on large state farms, united in trusts, such 
as ‘‘Skotovod’’ (cattle breeding trust), ‘‘Ovtsevod’’ (sheep 
breeding trust), ‘‘Svinovod’’ (hog-breeding trust), dairy trust, 


18 See “The Problem of Socialistic Reconstruction of Agriculture,” mentioned above, p. 322. 
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ete. These new state enterprises may well require still larger 
investments. It seems that these new and unexpected invest- 
ments in large agricultural enterprises are in a large measure 
responsible for the unbalanced financial situation in Soviet Rus- 
sia last year and for the monetary inflation which exists unques- 
tionably. And the depreciation of the monetary unit may put 
many new difficulties in the way of the agricultural developments 
of Soviet Russia. 

The organization of large-scale collective farms is a second 
line of socialistic reorganization of the Russian agricultural sys- 
tem. It was stated above that during the period 1921-27 collec- 
tive farms made little progress, and on the adoption of the new 
economic policy (NEP) these farms passed through a serious 
crisis. Unprepared for doing business on a monetary basis com- 
parable with that of the ordinary cooperative farms with which 
they must compete, the communes and artels (different forms of 
collective farms) were broken up. According to statistics of the 
Central Statistical Office, out of 15,800 collective farms reported 
at the end of 1921, there remained by April, 1924, only 10,600." 
The decrease was greatest in those organizations which were 
most socialistic—the communes. The simpler voluntary associa- 
tions for the tillage of the soil were reduced to a lesser degree. 
In 1924 the decline in the number of collective farms ceased, and 
there was even a slight revival—the total number of producing 
associations increasing in one year by nearly 25 per cent. In 
1925 there were 13,100 small collective farms. After that time, 
however, they increased at a slower rate and on June 1, 1927, 
official statistics give the number of all forms of collective farms 
at 14,800, which is less than in 1921. The increase since 1925 
was due entirely to the fact that a simpler type of association 
was set up with the result that since 1928 their number has prac- 
tically trebled, while communes and artels have declined in num- 
ber. By the middle of 1927 all forms of collective farms con- 
sisted of less than 1 per cent (0.8%) of the total number of peas- 
ant households, and these sowed only 0.7 per cent of the total 
crop area. Thus their percentage of output in the total agricul- 
tural production of Soviet Russia was of minor importance. 

During the period 1924-27 the government had granted some 
privileges to the agricultural collectives, such as tax reduction, 
special consideration in the supply of agricultural equipment, 


14 Bulletin of the Central Statistical Office of the U.S.S.R. No. 102, July, 1925, pp. 73-75, 
and No. 116, Feb., 1926, pp. 117-118. 
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preferential treatment in land settlement, and so on, but these 
privileges were no longer of the exclusive character which ex- 
isted during the period when producers’ associations were so 
much in vogue—1919-20. During this period official opinion it- 
self did not estimate too highly the importance of collective farm- 
ing. It recognized the advantages of communes and artels from 
the point of view of socialist theory but did not regard them as a 
“trunk road’’ toward socialism, but merely as a ‘‘branch road.’’ 

The situation changed completely after 1928. The Soviet gov- 
ernment, after proclaiming its policy of eliminating the well-to- 
do peasants, decided to replace their marketable surpluses of 
agricultural products by those of collective farms, and directed 
all its resources toward aiding these collectives, giving them in- 
numerable privileges, and at the same time, depriving the 
wealthier individual farmers of all possibilities for development. 
The monopoly which it had of agricultural markets and of the 
system of distribution for industrial products gave enough power 
to the government to enable it to follow such a policy. The 
collective farms received considerable financial support in the 
form of cash credits and of special credits for the purchase of 
machinery. At the same time they obtained preferential treat- 
ment in the matter of purchasing machinery, while individual 
well-to-do farmers were limited in the machinery which they 
could buy. There were some kinds of machinery, such as trac- 
tors and other complex agricultural machinery, which it was not 
permissible to sell at all to the ‘‘kulak.’’ The collective farms 
had also special privileges with reference to inclosing their land 
from community lands. This they could do at any time, without 
the approval of the community, even though this inclosure 
brought about a complete change in a recently established land 
organization of the community. (Decree, April 30, 1928.) Bya 
decision of the Soviet government, the bulk of the expenses in- 
volved in consolidating the land into collective farms was as- 
sumed by the state, while individual farms had to pay from their 
own resources at least part of such expenses. The tax payments 
of collective farms were considerably reduced. Often these farms 
were entirely exempted from the payment of certain taxes. The 
granting of loans to collective farms was so liberal that half or 
more of their means of production were acquired through state 
credit (survey of collective farms in 1928). Sometimes the credit 
obtained from the state exceeded the total value of the means of 
production of the collectives; that is, a part of the credit received 
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by the collectives was used in the individual households of mem- 
bers.* 

It must be emphasized that the progress of collective farming 
in Soviet Russia was not a spontaneous movement of the peas- 
antry. It was based on the privileges granted by the govern- 
ment to collectives and was limited in its development by the 
amount of financial assistance which the government was ready 
to grant. This fact is quite openly recognized by the Council 
for Collective Farms of the U.S.S.R.*° Since in 1927-28 the 
Soviet government had more financial resources and could give 
more help to protected groups of peasants in the form of agri- 
cultural machinery than it had been able to give during 1919-20, 
the development of collective farming after 1927 was much more 
rapid and extensive. Using official statistics of the progress of 
collectivization in Soviet Russia the following table may be 

iven: 
. DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE FARMS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Number of Households Members 
of Collective Farms 


Number of Col- (In per cent of total 
Date lective Farms (In thousands) number of peasant 
(In thousands) households) 
57.0 1.003 3.9 
October 1, 1929 ......... 67.4 1.919 74 


Over a period of less than two years and a half the number of 
peasant families involved in collective farming increased about 
ten times and by the fall of 1929 collective farms became a con- 
siderable factor in the agricultural activity of Soviet Russia. 

It may be of interest to state that the growth of the idea of col- 
lective farming was not so rapid on all territory of Soviet Rus- 
sia as in the regions of surplus production of small grain, such 
as the steppe area. Several reasons may be mentioned why col- 
lective farming developed more extensively and rapidly in the 
surplus grain producing regions. First, as we have seen, it was 
the policy of the government to increase the production of mar- 
ketable grain by collectives because it was in the production of 
marketable grain that the government had met most of its diff- 
culties. But there were other factors involved: crop production, 
and particularly small grain production, is the field where col- 


15 See Gaister, A., “Dostizheniia i Trudnosti Kolkhoznogo Stroitelstva (The Results and 
the Difficulties of the Organization of Collective Farms), Moscow, 1929, pp. 33-34. ; 

16“Problems and Perspectives of the Organization of Collective Farms.” The project of 
five-year plan for 1928-1932-33, Moscow, 1929, pp. 41-102. 
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lective farming by a group of former individual small farmers, 
may have some technical advantages, especially if the collective 
farm is supplied with modern agricultural machinery, which the 
small individual farmers either lack completely, or cannot use 
efficiently on their small holdings. Exactly these conditions were 
found to prevail in the steppe regions of Russia where there was 
a large percentage of peasant households without working live- 
stock and agricultural implements. This semi-proletarian peas- 
antry had increased its land holdings during the revolution, it is 
true, but had not enough means of production at its command to 
work its land efficiently. The character of this semi-proletarian 
peasantry was also a factor. It must be borne in mind that in 
Soviet Russia the development of collective farming has not been 
a peaceful process. Its evolution has been a kind of class strug- 
gle. The government has tried to enlist the support of the prole- 
tarian and semi-proletarian groups in its struggle against the 
‘capitalistic’? elements in the country. In the steppe regions, 
with a sparser population composed largely of the well-to-do and 
semi-proletarian groups, the peasant class was, in general, less 
homogeneous than it was in the more densely populated regions 
of central Russia, and it was therefore easier to organize an in- 
ternal class struggle by giving privileges to some and withhold- 
ing them from others. 

Furthermore, the method of farming in the steppe regions lends 
itself more readily to collectivization. It may be characterized 
as extensive since undiversified grain farming is predominant. 
The livestock industry is of secondary importance. All experi- 
ments with collective farming in Soviet Russia have shown that 
animal husbandry is the most difficult industry to collectivize and 
is least suecessful when accomplished. Generally speaking, col- 
lective farms are not stocked with livestock to the same extent 
as peasant farms and this is especially true with regard to cattle 
and other productive livestock. Individual peasant household- 
ers, joining collective farms, prefer to keep their cows, pigs, and 
sheep on their own individual farms. For this reason, the re- 
gions devoted largely to animal husbandry, as opposed to grain 
production, are less adaptable to collectivization. Therefore, 
government help in supplying machinery to collective farms in 
these regions is of minor importance since machinery is of little 
use in this industry. The advantages of machinery are not 
enough to counterbalance the disadvantage involved in the col- 
lectivization of the livestock industry. 
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Quite recently, following the failure of the collectivization cam- 
paign in the livestock industry during the past winter, the Soviet 
government granted further privileges to the coilective farms, 
favoring the collectivization of livestock. For example, it ex- 
empted from all taxation for two years the livestock of the mem- 
bers of collectives (see Resolution of the Central Committee of 
the communist party of April 2, 1930). If we take into con- 
sideration that the taxation of livestock of the individual farm- 
ers is very heavy and that it increases very rapidly with the in- 
crease in the number of head of livestock, the importance of the 
last privilege will be more evident. 

We have tried to give some reasons for the rapid development 
of collective farming during the last two or three years. We 
shall now mention some of the limitations of this movement. One 
of the limitations has just been mentioned: collective farming de- 
velops more or less successfully only on crop farms. On the 
other hand, in animal husbandry collective farming up to the 
present has not been successful. For this reason the possibility 
of organizing collective diversified farming is questionable. It 
is true that there is a possibility of organizing collective crop 
farms, reserving animal husbandry to the individual households 
of the members of the collective farm. But it is against such a 
form of organization that the Soviet government contends. It 
fears that this practice would develop individualistic and capi- 
talistic tendencies in some of the members of the group. Another 
difficulty is the fact that the development of specialized collective 
grain farms does not correspond well to the type of agriculture 
prevalent in many regions of Soviet Russia. Furthermore, the 
distribution of labor throughout a year is very uneven on the 
specialized collective grain farms, no better, in fact, than on the 
individual small farm of the same kind. 

As a second limitation that may be mentioned collective farms 
up to 1929 were too small to use successfully and efficiently 
such modern machinery as tractors, combines, etc. They included 
on the average ten to fifteen families, with seventy-five to one 
hundred and twenty-five acres of crops, which is not larger than 
the average individual farm in America. All attempts of the 
Soviet government up to 1930 to increase the size of the collective 
farms were rather unsuccessful. In 1930 the size of the collec- 
tive farms sharply increased, but about the methods of collectivi- 
zation during the winter 1929-30 we shall speak later. 

Collective farms are very unstable in their organization and 
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their membership. The fluid character of the membership of col- 
lectives was emphasized by all official studies of collective farms. 
The turnover of membership in the collective farms is so large 
that they have been called ironically ‘‘house with thorough- 
fare.’? During each year of the period 1927-29, 15 to 25 per cent 
of the total membership left the collectives and was replaced by 
new members. At the same time yearly, about 20 to 30 per cent of 
the total number of collective farms were dissolved and new 
ones organized instead. Such an instability of membership and 
of the collective farms themselves without doubt, has interfered 
very much with a rational organization of farming. Official pub- 
lications have frequently emphasized the fact that collective 
farming introduces a more rational crop rotation of from six to 
eight years’ duration instead of the traditional three years’ ro- 
tation more common on the individual peasant farms. However, 
this statement must be challenged as at least too premature, be- 
cause after two or three years of experience it is difficult to say 
that a six to eight years’ rotation has been really successfully 
introduced. 

Too much hurry and precipitation is perhaps the greatest dis- 
advantage in the campaign for collective farming in Soviet Rus- 
sia. It was mentioned above that during 1927-28 the number of 
peasant households involved in collective farming increased 
about tenfold. But this tempo (this word is actually very much 
in vogue in Soviet Russia) is nothing compared to the develop- 
ment of collective farming in Soviet Russia during the winter of 
1929-30. What happened during this winter is difficult to under- 
stand. From 1927 to 1929 the principal method of stimulating 
the development of collective farming was the granting of privi- 
leges to the collective farms and to their members as opposed 
to the individual farmers. During the winter of 1929-30 the 
Soviet government, anxious to replace the production of the well- 
to-do peasantry by that of the collectives, and to ‘‘exterminate’’ 
the kulaks as a class, resorted to administrative coercion and 
pressure on the peasantry to compel them to join collective 
farms. The fact: of coercion and pressure was officially recog- 
nized by Stalin himself, in his letter of March 2, 1930. In this 
letter, and in further publications of the communist press, nu- 
merous examples were given of stringent administration meas- 
ures used by local administrative officers to force peasantry into 
collectives. Stalin tried to disparage these measures and to make 
the local administration responsible for them. However, it is 
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difficult to believe that in Soviet Russia with its complete cen- 
tralization it was possible for the local administration over a 
period of months to continue a policy which was contrary to the 
plans of the central government. It seems evident that it was 
the policy of the central government and that it was only when 
it produced very dangerous unrest in the country that it was de- 
cided to retract a little and to put the responsibility on the local 
administration. 

The pressure on the middle peasantry to join collectives was 
accompanied by a bitter struggle against the wealthier peasantry, 
the kulaks, by confiscation of all their property, and by expelling 
them from their residences. 

To accept the wealthier peasants as members in collective 
farms was forbidden. They could not be accepted as simple 
workers on collective farms even after wholesale confiscation of 
their property. The fact that a cruel class struggle was waged 
and that the property of the kulaks was confiscated has been 
officially admitted, but the policy of the communist press has 
been not to go much into the details. However, it is quite clear 
that during the winter of 1929-30 a real civil war raged through 
Russian villages. This social revolution which swept over the 
country during that winter may turn out to be the most important 
since 1917. 

The speech of the actual Commissary of Agriculture of the 
U.S.8.R. at the sixteenth congress of the communist party” 
gave some interesting statistics as to the amount of confiscation 
of property from ‘‘kulaks.’’ He stated that by the summer of 
1930, 15 per cent of the capital of all collective farms consisted of 
property confiscated from ‘‘kulaks.’’ This calculation related 
only to buildings, machinery, equipment and livestock. Land 
was not included. When we take into consideration the fact that 
by the summer of 1930 from 40 to 50 per cent of peasant house- 
holds in some of the principal grain regions had become a part of 
the collective farm system and that the ‘‘kulaks’’ represent 3 to 
5 per cent of the total number of peasant households, it may be 
understood what great losses were suffered by them. ‘The 
‘‘kulaks’’ lost also all, or the greater part of their land. 

In the same speech Mr. Jakovleff stated that two-fifths of the 
capital of the collective farms was covered by state credit, so that 
about three-fifths of the total capital of collective farms was 
given by the state or represented confiscations of property of 


17 See daily paper of the communist party, ‘‘Pravda,” No. 190, July 12, 1930. 
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other peasants, who themselves were not admitted in the col- 
lective farm organization. Such were the ‘‘incentives’’ which 
brought the mass of semi-proletarian peasants to the collective 
movement. 

The results of this double policy of coercion and of bribery 
were at first sight striking. 59.3 per cent of the total number 
of peasant households in Soviet Russia became members of the 
collective system on March 1, 1930.%* In some of the most im- 
portant agricultural regions with surplus grain production, the 
percentage of collectivization was announced still higher—70, 
80, and 90 per cent. Thus, an agricultural organization which 
had existed for hundreds of years was radically changed in a 
few months, 25,000,000 peasant households being affected. How- 
ever, this did not continue long. On March 2, 1930, Stalin pub- 
lished his famous letter which proclaimed that peasants were 
not to be forced into the collective system but could join them 
voluntarily, and there immediately began an outpour of forced 
peasants from collectives. Two months later, by May 1, 1930, 
official statistics’® showed that the percentage of collectivized 
peasant households was only 24.1 per cent, a decrease of more 
than one-half since March 1. On the other hand, there are some 
communist writers who doubt that many peasant households 
were actually members of the collective system on March 1, 1930, 
expressing their opinion that many of the collective farms were 
listed only on paper.” Nevertheless, the process of the forma- 
tion of ‘‘collectives’’ as well as their dissolution (even if only 
‘“‘paper’’ collectives) was not ‘‘painless.’’ The second question 
raised was how many of the collectives reported on May 1, 1930, 
were real collectives. Statistics given out by the head of the 
Council of National Economy of Soviet Russia, Mr. Kuybyshev, 
show the percentage of collectivized peasant households on Oc- 
tober 1, 1930, to be 21.5 per cent,” that is, 2.5 per cent lower than 
on May 1, 1930. Is this an actual decline, or simply a matter of 
having more exact statistics on this question? 

However, even if we accept the last estimate, this one-fifth 
representing collectivized peasant households can be a very im- 
portant factor in the agricultural situation in Soviet Russia, es- 
pecially if we take into consideration the fact that in the major 


% See article, “The Problems of Collectivization of the Country,” by M. Kraev, Planovoe 
Khoziaistvo, 1930, No. 5. 
See ‘ ‘Agricultural Statistics of the U.S.S.R.,” published by the Lenin Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences (in English), Moscow, 1930, p. 42. 
2 See above mentioned article of M. Kraev. 
"1 See New York Times, December 1, 1930. 
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grain surplus regions this percentage is from thirty to fifty 
per cent. The question is only how vital are all these collec. 
tives. The fact that the percentage of collectivized peasant 
households may fluctuate during one year (from 7.4 per cent on 
October 1, 1929, to 59.3 per cent on March 1, 1930, and 21.5 per 
cent on October 1, 1930) indicates that the situation cannot be 
said to be stable yet. Methods of promotion of the collective 
farm system and the difficulties of organization are important 
factors governing the situation. The authoritative Soviet or- 
ganization which controls coilective farming in all the U.S.S.R. 
—the Council for Collective Farms—in its five-year plan for col- 
lectivization (1928-29 to 1932-33) recognizes these difficulties. 
For instance it states* that it is impossible to create successful 
collective farms without furnishing them with tractors and mod- 
ern agricultural machinery, yet only a small percentage (not 
more than 15 per cent) of recently organized collective farms 
have tractors and the other farms continue to work with peasant 
horses and peasant implements. The greater number of tractors 
are found on the state grain farms. The total number of tractors 
in Soviet Russia is not large, a liberal estimate placing them at 
70,000 to 75,000 on October 1, 1930. 

The same Council recognizes that the organization of large 
collective farms is a much more difficult and complex problem 
than the organization of large state farms. It was estimated that 
for the collectivization of 16 per cent of the peasants’ households 
during the five-year period, it would be necessary to engage a 
staff of eleven to twelve thousand college trained agriculturists, 
and it would be necessary to reorganize all agricultural educa- 
tion of Soviet Russia for this purpose (p. 81). However, one 
year later, in 1929-30, the Soviet government found it possible 
to collectivize a much greater percentage of peasant farms and 
accomplished this in the one year, though without a sufficient 
number of trained agriculturists, and before the reorganization 
of the agricultural colleges was completed. 

The result was that the collective farms were insufficiently 
staffed with trained agriculturists and were without competent 
assistants to organize even the simpler forms of accounting.” At 
the same time, the size of these collective farms continued to in- 
crease so that, without question, they required the guidance of 


22Op. Cit., p. 16. ‘Problems and Perspectives of the Organization of Collective Farms,” 
Moscow, 1929. 


23 See article, “In the Regions of Thorough Collectivization,’’ by M. Solomonov, Planovoe 
Khoziaistvo, 1930, No. 2, Moscow, p. 239, 
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experts, especially in organizing the work which, in the nature 
of the case, was radically different from the traditional form of 
peasant farming. On May 1, 1930, the collective farms, on the 
average, consisted of from sixty to seventy households, with a 
crop area of about 1,200 to 1,300 acres. In some of the regions 
much larger farms were found. The greatest difficulty encoun- 
tered in the organization of these large collective farms resulted 
from the low level of intelligence of the Russian peasantry and 
the lack of trained specialists. The Soviet government mobilized 
coercively all college trained agriculturists and sent them to the 
collective ‘‘front’’ (making use of militaristic terminology). It 
is perhaps incorrect to speak of ‘‘forced’’ labor in connection 
with these trained specialists, but it is quite reasonable to desig- 
nate this labor as ‘‘militarized.”’ 

What is especially dangerous for the stability of the new agri- 
cultural system in Soviet Russia—introduced in such a hurry— 
is the fact that it was put into effect with coercive methods, the 
system being forced on the peasantry, and being accompanied by 
a cruel campaign against the well-to-do peasantry. 

As a result, in organizing agriculture into collective farms, 
the Soviet government disorganized all the social life of the 
countryside, and destroyed invaluable capital goods accumulated 
by the well-to-do peasantry during the preceding ten years. An 
illustration may be found in the great decrease in the number of 
livestock in the year 1929-30, a decrease so formidable that it 
would seem incredible if it were not confirmed by many authori- 
tative sources.** During one year the number of horses de- 
creased by 10 per cent, or 2,500,000 head, the number of cattle 

by one-fifth, or 15,000,000 head, the number of sheep by one-third, 
| or 43,000,000 head, the number of swine by two-fifths or 8,000,000 
head. Such a decrease of livestock in one year had never been 
known in Russian history. Even after the famine of 1921 the 
losses of livestock were smaller, although millions of human 
beings were lost. This decline in the number of livestock dem- 
onstrates clearly what a catastrophe occurred to Russian agri- 
culture during the last winter. Trying to solve one problem, to 
merease grain production, the Soviet government destroyed a 
still more important, or at any rate, a branch of agriculture more 
difficult to recover. The policy of forced collectivization and the 
struggle against the well-to-do peasantry were responsible for 

See speeches of Stalin and Jakovleff at the sixteenth congress of the communist party, 


Fravda, No. 177, June 29, 1930, and No. 190, July 12, 1930; also ‘Agricultural Statistics of 
e U.S.S.R.,” mentioned above. 
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this catastrophe. The well-to-do peasant preferred to slaughter 
his livestock rather than to have it confiscated. The middle peas- 
ant, forced to join a collective farm, preferred before joining to 
sell or to slaughter his livestock, for if he brought it to the col- 
lective farm it was accepted at a very low valuation.* Many 
peasants joining collective farms expected that the government 
would give them enough tractors and equipment to enable them 
to work theirland. Official propaganda in some regions designed 
to promote collectives, was perhaps responsible for such a be- 
lief.”* 

Now, in order to repair the damage to the livestock industry 
which its policy has caused, the Soviet government has started 
a new project of state organization of the livestock industry on 
huge state farms managed by the Trusts which have already 
been mentioned. These projects are still in their infancy and it 
is impossible to say anything definitive about them, except that 
the application of bureaucratic forms of organization to this 
branch of agriculture may well be considered as still more ques- 
tionable than their application to the organization of grain pro- 
duction. 


Discussion By J. G. OHSOL 
New 


I should like to ask Professor Timoshenko whether it would not be more correct 
to explain the recent farm collectivization policy of the Soviet government by the 
impossibility of coordinating large-scale planned state industry with twenty-four 
million small peasant farms with very fluctuating returns? 

Furthermore, the very fact that within two years over five million small farms 
have been merged into collectives would seem to indicate that this process of col- 
lectivization has been supported by the bulk of the peasantry, else it would have 
been impossible to keep them together by any compulsory means. Likewise this 
year’s increased returns of the grain harvest by 18 to 20 per cent certainly show 
that the large state grain and collective farms have met with appreciable success. 

This fall, after the peasants became convinced that the collective farms really 
insure better yields and better returns for their labor they are applying in large num- 
bers for the admission to collective farms. 

Speaking of livestock farming, one should remember that model beef cattle and 
dairy farms in this country are found among the largest, not among the smallest 
farms. Would it not, therefore, be fair to assume that the Soviet Union might 
also succeed with the organization of large-scale livestock farms? Should we not 
rather await some positive proof before pronouncing any definite judgment? 


% See article, “In the Regions of Thorough Collectivization,” by M. Solomonov, mentioned 
above, p. 235. 
% Tbid, pp. 235-236. 
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THE EFFECT OF RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE 
ON CORN YIELDS IN KANSAS 


J. A. 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The purpose of this article is to point out some of the more im- 
portant relationships of rainfall and temperature to corn yield 
in the state as a whole and in selected type-of-farming areas of 
Kansas. The relationships have been arrived at by the applica- 
tion of multiple (73) and multiple curvilinear correlation meth- 
ods (3) (5). The period selected was from 1892 to 1928 inclu- 
sive, except for area 11, for which 1892 was not included in the 
correlations on account of lack of a portion of the weather data. 


Brief Survey of Work Done 


Wallace (14) has pointed out that there is considerable varia- 
tion in the effect of weather factors on corn yields in the eight 
corn belt states. For example, he maintains that conclusions 
which are justified for Ohio may not fit Iowa and that even for 
Iowa there are significant differences for different sections. He 
has worked out curvilinear relationships between corn yield and 
several weather factors in Polk County, Iowa. He further con- 
cludes that, ‘‘The problem of predicting corn yield from the 
weather is relatively simple in the southern half of the corn belt, 
notably in Kansas, Missouri, and southern Illinois where drought 
and heat in June, July, and August are the chief influences. The 
problem is to measure the degree of drought and heat with ac- 
curacy.’’ 

Using the period from 1891 to 1919 he obtained the following 
gross correlations between yield of corn in Kansas and the fac- 
tors selected: 


Temperature Rainfall 
May —.060 + .463 
June —.477 +.410 
July —.748 +.770 
Aug. —.555 + .540 


Selecting June, July, and August rain, he obtained a multiple 
correlation of R = .862. 


b 1The writer wishes to express his appreciation for suggestions and constructive criticism 
y Dr. W. E. Grimes, head of the Department of Agricultural Economics of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, and Dr. J. D. Black of Harvard University. 
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Mills (8) used corn yield in Kansas and temperatures for June, 
July, and August, in order to illustrate the methods of multiple 
and partial correlation. If the same yield and trend figures are 
used, coefficients for the rainfall in the same months may be 
worked out. A comparison of the results thus obtained is shown 
below: 

Corn yield and: 


Temperature in June, July Rainfall in June, July 
and August and August 
= — 4814 
.6968 .6953 
Tu, = — .4937 
— — -2412 .2028 
Tis. — — .6265 — .6926 
5845 
= 21.68 = 19.826 


(In per cent of trend) 


Considering the slight difference in years included and method 
of calculation, the gross correlations are not materially different 
from those quoted from Wallace. All coefficients except the one 
with temperature in June are smaller, those for rainfall showing 
the greatest differences. The multiple coefficient of yield with 
rainfall in June, July and August is also smaller. These figures 
indicate a closer relationship between corn yield and rainfall than 
between corn yield and temperature for the state as a whole. 
Considering the partial coefficients the indicated relationships be- 
tween yield and temperature and between yield and rainfall are 
closer for July, followed by August and June, respectively. 


The Corn Enterprise in Kansas 


Approximately one-third of the crop area of Kansas is oc- 
cupied by corn. It occupied the largest acreage of any crop until 
1907 when its acreage was exceeded by that of wheat. This did 
not occur again until 1914. The wheat acreage has exceeded that 
of corn in all succeeding years except 1917 when the abandon- 
ment of wheat sown the previous fall was unusually high. 

The type of farming areas in Kansas are shown in Figure 1. 
A description of these areas and the bases upon which they have 
been selected are given in ‘‘Types of Farming in Kansas’? (6). 
Areas 4, 9, and 11 have been chosen for special consideration in 
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this study. Figure 1 also shows the approximate quantity of 
rainfall which may normally be expected in the various areas. 

Area 4 is one of the most important corn producing areas in 
the state. The normal annual rainfall ranges from about 30 
inches in the west to more than 35 inches in the east. 

In area 9 wheat is much more important than corn except on 
the better adapted soils. The normal annual rainfall ranges 
from about 20 inches in the western part to slightly more than 
25 inches in the east. 

In area 11 wheat is a more important crop than corn which is 
a close second. Some years corn acreage exceeds wheat, the 
heavier corn acreage usually following abandonment of wheat. 


Variability of Corn Yield and Weather Factors 


In Table 1 is given a comparison of the averages, standard 
deviations and coefficients of variability for the years 1892 to 
1928 of corn yield, and rainfall and temperature in the state and 
A OF CORN YIELD VARIOUS WEATHER IN THE 


AND AREAS 4, 9, AND il BY MEANS OF AVERAGES, STA 
DEVIATIONS. BAND COEFFICIENTS OF VARIABILITY (1892 TO 1928). 


Area 
The State 
4 9 11 
Corn — 
Averag 19.65 26.70 15.27 13.27 
Seontend deviation 7.14 7.95 7.73 8.03 
Coefficient of variability -3634 .2978 5062 -6051 
— 
3.74 4.55 3.29 2.69 
rte a deviation 1.59 , 2.77 1.78 1.46 
Variability .4251 -6088 -5410 .5427 
Rainfall in June: 
Average , 4.09 4.66 3.94 3.29 
Standard deviation 1.74 2.27 2.11 1.62 
Variability -4254 .4871 5355 -4924 
Rainfall i 
Avera 3.46 4.16 3.06 3.20 
Standard deviation 1.32 2.07 1.84 1.33 
Variability -3815 .4976 -6013 -4156 
Rainfall in August: 
Average 3.17 3.98 2.91 2.66 
Standard deviation 1.32 2.08 1.75 1.28 
Variability -4164 -6014 .4812 
in June: 
Averag' 73.30 73.00 73.35 70.50 
Standard deviation 2.94 2.68 3.37 3.18 
Variability -0401 -0367 -0459 .0451 
in July: 
78.24 77.68 78.41 76.11 
Standard deviation 2.26 2.58 2.52 2.57 
Variability .0289 .0332 .0321 
ee in August: 77.38 76.59 77.70 75.08 
2.80 3.12 3.14 2.89 
Standen deviation .0632 .0407 .0404 .0385 
Variability 
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in areas 4,9, and 11. Over the entire period the average corn 
yield of Kansas was approximately 20 bushels; that of area 4, 
27 bushels; of area 9, 15 bushels; and of area 11, 13 bushels. The 
yield of corn in area 4 is 18 per cent less variable, while that of 
area 9 is 39 per cent and that of area 11, 67 per cent more varia- 
ble, than of the state as a whole. 


Factors Used in Study 


The factors used in the correlations may be briefly described 
as follows: 


X., Rainfall in May 

X;, Rainfall in June 

X,, Rainfall in July 

X;, Rainfall in August 

X,, Temperature in June 

X,, Temperature in July 

X;, Temperature in August 

X,, Corn yield in per cent of trend 


The total monthly rainfall and the monthly mean temperature 
for the state were used for the months considered. For the vari- 
ous areas two or more stations were selected which seemed to 
represent them best in so far as completeness of data over the 
period permitted. 

The yield data were rounded by a five-year moving average 
before working out a straight line trend. The method used for 
the latter was that described by Persons (11). The percentage 
deviations were taken from these straight line trends. 

Figure 2 gives the trend of corn yield for the state as a whole 
and that for area 11. The trend in area 4 is downward, being 
similar to that of the state while that of area 9 is upward, or 
similar to that of area 11.2 In areas 9 and 11 it seems probable 
that the upward tendency in trend was due to better methods in 
more recent years, such as wide row culture, better tillage prac- 
tices in general, and better adapted varieties. The large devia- 
tions from the trend, especially in area 11 are well illustrated 
in the chart. 

Table 2 shows the coefficients of linear multiple correlation be- 


? The equations for the straight line trends were as follows: 

THE StaTE Y = 19.4242 — .1296X, WITH ORIGIN AT 1910. 
AREA 4 = 26.2970 — .0952X, WITH ORIGIN aT 1910. 
AREA 9 Y = 15.2727 .0530X, WITH ORIGIN AT 1910. 
AREA 11 Y = 13.0424 .1209X, WITH ORIGIN AT 1910. 
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Fig. 2. The trend of Corn yield in Kansas as a whole and in area 11. The trend in 
area 4 is similar to that of the state and the trend in area 9 is similar to that in 
area 11. 


tween corn yield and the seven weather factors. The highest 
coefficient is for area 9, followed in order by area 4, the state, and 
area ll. After correction for the number of constants in the re- 
gression equations, the coefficients of total determination are, 


TABLE 2. Ce OF MULTIPLE CORRELA T708 (R) BETWEEN YIELD OF CORN 
D RAINFALL IN MAY, JUNE, JULY, AND ve Naa AND 
TEMPERATURE IN’ JUNE” JULY AUGU 


Area Uncorrected Corrected (a) 
State 8548 
4 .8570 .8190 
9 
11 -7604 .6876 


(a) The correction formula used was: 
—2 N- 1 
* *n (5) 
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for the state .666; for area 4, .671; for area 9, .695 and for area 
11, .473. This indicates that approximately two-thirds of the 
variation in yields in the state and for all areas except 11 is ac- 
counted for by the factors included. In area 11 less than half of 
the variation in yield is accounted for by the factors studied. 

Some idea of the importance of the various factors may be ob- 
tained by an examination of coefficients of determination in 
Table 3. The coefficient for each factor is given in the form of 
a per cent of the total determination (R*), which is considered as 
the percentage of the variation in corn yield accounted for by 
the seven factors included.* These coefficients show the tendency 
toward the greater importance of rainfall in the eastern and 
temperature in the western part of the states.‘ 


TABLE 3.—COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINATION SHOWING THE RELATIVE 
IMPORT eT IN PER CENT OF THE SEVEN FACTORS, RAINFALL IN 
MAY, JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST AND ee IN 

JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 


Area 
Factor: State 
4 9 1l 
X: (—).52 3.04 12.07 
Xs 4.49 .88 3.42 5.41 
Xs 24.63 30.22 1.94 1.42 
Xs 17.52 15.86 12.11 1.63 
Xs 8.57 3.60 10.59 7.24 
Xr 15.65 4.39 20.58 23.72 
. 2.73 18.23 3.56 6.34 
Total 73.07 73.45 75.42 57.83 


Curvilinear Relationships 


It has been pointed out by Wallace (14) and others that the 
relationship between corn yield and weather factors is not al- 
ways linear. Temperatures or rainfall, both below and above 
the optimum for a given time, in a specific area may result in a 
decreased yield. For this reason the method of multiple curvi- 
linear correlation (3) (5) was applied. By this method the in- 
dexes of multiple correlation (P’s) were materially increased 
over the coefficients of multiple correlation (R’s). The indexes 
were those given on page 312. 

The closeness of relationship between corn yield and weather 
factors is slightly shifted from that shown by the linear analysis. 


®In this case the corrections have not been applied. 
Sister The regression equations for the state and various areas are given as follows: 


Xi = —.4180X2+2.2297 X3+10.4665X.+9.1172Xs —2.3052X —3.7885X —.7361X +209.6710. 
= —1.1224X. —.9399X7 —2.9968X s +196.2199 
—3.0303 X6 —5.8563X 1 —1.1180Xs+296.3146 
9.3746X2+4.5423 —2.5282X —8.5542X 1 —2.8002X s +386.2942 


If these uations are to be applied 50 degrees must be subtracted from the temperature in each month 
before multiplying by the constants given. 


Area 4 


Area 1 


| 
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TABLE 4.—INDEXES OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION (P) BETWEEN YIELD OF CORN AND 
RAINFALL IN MAY, JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST AND TEMPERATURE IN 
JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST. 


Area | Uncorrected Corrected (a) 
State 9582 
4 -9840 
9 -9566 -9159 
11 .8927 


(a) The formula used was: 


N-1 
of (2848678) - 


(5) 
oi? N 


Area 4 shows the highest index of multiple correlation followed 
by the state, area 9, and area 11. After correction, the coefii- 
cients of determination are now .918 for the state; .933 for area 
4; .839 for area 9; and .797 for area ll. The greatest improve- 
ment in closeness of relationship was in area 11 followed by area 
4. In the case of the lowest correlation (area 11) only 79.7 per 
cent of the variation in yield is accounted for by the factors in- 
volved while in the case of area 4, 93.3 per cent is accounted for. 

The curves indicating the net relation between yield and each 
independent factor are shown in Figure 3. The net relation of 
corn yield (in per cent of trend) to July rainfall is first shown. 
The net relation to other factors are shown as corrections from 
the yield indicated by July rainfall. 

The most important observations to be made in connection 
with these curves are that those for rainfall in June, July, and 
August are generally upward, while those for temperature are 
downward. However, the curve for June rainfall in area 4 is 
downward over a considerable range, indicating that too much 
rain may be detrimental. July rainfall is the most important for 
the state as a whole and for area 4, and is important in all areas. 
July temperature is the most important factor in areas 9 and 
11. The increase in steepness of the temperature curves in June 
and July from area 4 through 9 to 11 indicating the more rapid 
decrease in yield with higher temperatures toward the western 
part of the state is an important point. The curves for May rain- 
fall slope downward for the state and areas 4 and 9, but upward 
forareall. In area 4 the curve indicates that the temperature is 
sometimes too low in July for best results, although throughout 
most of its range it slopes downward. Rainfall much above nor- 
mal seems to have little beneficial effect for most months even in 
the western part of the state. 

That the rainfall and temperature account for so large a pro- 
portion of the variation in corn yield when these are averaged 
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Fic. 3. Relation of yield of corn in per cent of trend to rainfall in May, June, July, 
and August and temperature in June, July, and August. 


for the state as a whole, or by type of farming areas, is at first 
surprising. On a particular field, the yield is not only due to 
these factors, but to a number of others. The type of soil, the 
methods of culture, the variety of corn used, and the insects and 
diseases encountered are only a few controlling factors which 
might be mentioned. In the larger areas these tend to cancel out. 
In a particular type of farming area they also tend to be more 
uniform than for the state as a whole. Exceptional hazards such 
as hail are rarely general over a large area but if the relation- 
ships were worked out for small areas these exceptional hazards 
would affect the results materially. 


Reliability of Linear and Curvilinear Results 


A comparison of the closeness of relationship worked out by 
linear and curvilinear methods may be shown by a comparison of 
the standard deviations of the corn yield with standard errors of 
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estimate of the linear regression equations and the net regres- 
sion curves. Such a comparison is shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—STANDARD DEVIATION OF THE Xi’s AND  —_cres ERROR OF ESTIMATE 
IN PER CENT OF TRE 


Standard error of estimate (a) 
Area Standard dev. of X: 


9 
ll 


(a) These have been corrected for the constants in the regression equation, the number for the curvi 
linear analysis having been approximated. The corrections were as follows: 


:) an (2808678) = u 

N 


N 


The estimates in per cent of trend from the net regression 
curves may be multiplied by the ordinates of trend for corre- 
sponding years and the estimates thus reduced to bushels. This 
was done in all cases and the results for areas 4 and 11 are 
plotted in figure 4, together with the actual yields. 

The estimates were most accurate for area 4 and least accurate 
for area 11. This has already been indicated by the indexes of 
multiple correlation (P’s) and standard errors of estimate. An 
examination of conditions for the years having the largest errors 
will be illuminating. 


Unusual Years 


In 1895, after a spring rainfall not far from normal, the pre- 
cipitation in June, July, and August were all considerably above 
normal. Temperatures were above normal in May, June and 
August and below normal in July. Estimates of yield based on 
these figures proved far too high. This -indicates that when 
there is a series of months with rainfall above normal the rain- 
fall for any month may not have as great an effect as when 
moisture is deficient. 

In 1926, conditions were somewhat reversed. ‘‘The year, 1926, 
was chiefly remarkable in Kansas for heavy precipitation in the 
southeastern part of the state and severe and prolonged drought 
in the northwest quarter.... Beginning with April, the precipi- 
tation was below normal for five successive months, making the 
eight months ending with August drier than the corresponding 
period of any other year on record, except 1894 and 1913.’’ (2) 
The estimates were too high for the state and especially for area 


Bushels 


inear near 

State 37 .34 21.85 10.84 

4 30.20 21.72 7.93 

48.68 27.99 20.35 

56.91 41.90 26.08 
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Fic. 4. The actual yield of corn in bushels and the estimated yield from the 
curvilinear relationships of rainfall and temperature. 


ll. This indicates that during a cumulative drought the rain 
that does fall may have a less effect than would normally be ex- 
pected. A further complicating factor was that the latter part of 
July and the first part of August were dry. Thus, there was a 
longer drought than is indicated by the average precipitation 
for the two months. In area 11, the average precipitation re- 
corded for July, 1926, is somewhat misleading due to a compara- 
tively heavy rainfall reported at St. Francis but not recorded by 
the other stations of the area. 

The year 1917 offers a little different variation. In the state 
as a whole but especially in areas 9 and 11, the estimates for 1917 
were too high. There was a cumulative drought especially dis- 
astrous in the west. The corn was practically beyond recovery 
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before the August rains came so that while part of the yield is 
usually attributable to August rainfall it was of no avail this par- 
ticular year. 

The year 1927 offers somewhat of a contrast. June rainfall 
was considerably above normal but July was only slightly above 
normal. August rainfall was more than double the normal and 
was well distributed. The corn crop was late so these rains had a 
greater effect than is normally expected. 

While many variations occur, those most likely to throw the 
estimates off seem to be covered in the examples given. Unusual 
or periodical occurrences such as hail, insect pests, etc. over a 
wide area might also cause estimates higher than actual yields. 


Significance of Results 


These results appear of some significence from several stand- 
points. In the first place they show that rainfall and tempera- 
ture may have quite different effects in different type of farming 
areas. As type of farming areas are based partly on weather 
factors, this tends to show the justification and need of such a 
classification. If similar relations are worked out for other crops 
it will also help to show the comparative advantage of the par- 
ticular crops for a type of farming area. It is further believed 
that the relationship between other important factors and yields 
might be worked out, which would help to determine type of 
farming areas more accurately. 

The most widespread use made of such results is in attempting 
to forecast yields. For example, ‘‘Moore has had much success 
in forecasting the yields of cotton. Using methods analogous 
to those he had developed for cotton, he was able to forecast the 
yield for wheat, barley, and oats in the Dakotas more accurately 
than the United States Department of Agriculture in eight cases 
out of nine. In the single case in which the Department of Agri- 
culture was more accurate, its forecast was made within a fort- 
night of the harvest. Hooker was able to get very good results 
for wheat in eastern England. Wallen obtained satisfactory 
agreement with official estimates of yield for the different prov- 
inces of Sweden, even though his basic data left much to be de- 
sired.’? (1). 

While the results presented in the present article do not show 
as close relationships in all cases as might be desirable for fore- 
casting purposes it is believed that they might be of material as- 
sistance in making estimates. The results which might be ex- 
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pected are shown in Table 6 in so far as can be indicated by the 
standard error of estimate. These are given for July 1, August 1, 
and September 1. 


ES EXPRESSED IN PER CENT OF TREN 


a Standard errors of estimate (a) 
ea 
July 1 August 1 | September 1 
The State 23.96 14.05 10.84 
4 21.69 15.52 7.93 
9 26.48 20.61 20.35 
11 30.14 27.83 26.08 


(a) These have been corrected for the approximate number of constants in the curvilinear analysis by 
the formula, see note to table 5. 

Taking the state as a whole the standard error of estimate (in 
per cent of trend) is 23.96 for July 1; 14.05 for August 1; and 
10.84 for September 1. The trend yield in 1928 was 17.1 bushels, 
so the standard error of estimate applied to that year would be 
+4.1 bushels for July 1; + 2.4 bushels for August 1; and+1.9 
bushels for September 1. The August 1 estimate for area 4 
would not be quite so good as for the state as a whole but it 
would be better for July and September 1. 

Since the data only to 1928 were used in the analysis, an esti- 
mate for the corn yield for the years 1929 and 1930 may be made 
for the state by way of illustration. Estimates of the yields from 
the net regression curves may be compared with estimates re- 
ported in Crops and Markets. These are shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.—A COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES MADE FROM THE NET REGRESSION CURVES 
WITH CROP REPORTS. 


1929 1930 
Month N 
et regression Crop Reports Net regression 
curves Crop Reports 
(a) 
July 1 19.4+4.1bu 18.7 bu 19.9+4.i bu. 20.5 
August 1 19.5+2.4 * 19.9 12.34+2.4 * 12.0 
Sept. 1 18.44+1.8 * 15.0 * 11.94+1.8 * 12.0 
Dec. 1 ee 12.0 


(a) Standard error of estimate reduced to bushels. 


This comparison is favorable to the estimates from the curves. 
In 1929 the results were fair throughout. In 1930 the severe 
drought in July cut the yield considerably below the July 1 esti- 
mate. Both September 1 estimates are somewhat better than can 
be normally expected. The conditions in these years were rather 
favorable for such estimates. In 1929 the yield was close to the 
trend yield. In other words, all factors were fairly close to nor- 
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mal and so easier to estimate. In 1930 the cause of the low yield 
was the drought in July where correlation is higher than in other 
months. 


In unusual years it appears that the unusual conditions might 
be taken into consideration in connection with the curve read- 
ings. In this way fair results should be obtained. 


APPENDIX 


The biennial and quarterly reports of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture were 
used as the source of the corn yield data. A simple average of the county yields 
was used for the area average. The county yields weighted by acreage might 
have given slightly better results. However, the variations in the same type of farm- 
ing areas are less than if these counties were not so grouped. The temperature 
and rainfall data were secured from reports of the U. 8S. Weather Bureau. 

The climatological data by areas have some shortcomings. In area 4 the sta- 
tions used seem to be quite representative. In area 9 the stations are in the central 
portion of the area where corn is of most importance. However a little better 
distribution would be desirable if stations located in the area had sufficiently 
long records. In area 11 there is only one station with a fairly good record over 
the whole period. Other stations were added as the data became available. By 
adding these stations the relationships may have been affected to some extent. 

That the additive relationship of the factors assumed in the method is not al- 
ways exact has been pointed out by Ezekiel (4). For example, the effect of July 
and August rainfall may be different for different rainfall in June or the effect of 
June rainfall may be changed by variations in the other factors. An adaptation of 
the method suggested by Ezekiel has also been worked out by Waugh (15) in fore- 
casting potato yields by early and late rainfall. He found the effect of each varied 
with variations in the other. 
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NOTES 


CONGESTED FRONTIERS AND DESOLATE SUBURBS 


Professor Carver, in the JOURNAL OF FArM Economics of April, 1929, called 
attention to ‘‘our congested frontier’’ and to certain unwise governmental policies 
connected with it. It remained for the Truck Farmers’ Association of Cook County, 
Illinois, to call attention to the conditions in some of our ‘‘desolated suburbs’’; 
and one element of government policy associated therewith affords an interesting 
counterpart to the problem discussed by Professor Carver. 

In terms of value of product, Cook County is one of the most important ‘‘agri- 
cultural counties’’ in Tllinois, notwithstanding the intrusion of Chicago, Cicero, 
Evanston, and other obstacles to ideal farming conditions in this vicinity. One of 
the ways in which Chicago has obstructed agricultural production is in the extent to 
which its political and financial troubles have aggravated the governmental difficulties 
of the county and other local jurisdictions, resulting, in the past few years, in 
greatly increased taxes and assessments. The farmers in the 30 townships of the 
county outside of Chicago felt that their farm lands were assessed at excessive 
rates, as compared with other types of land; and about a year ago the Truck 
Farmers’ Association asked the Institute for Economic Research, at Northwestern 
University, to investigate the whole subject of valuation of agricultural land in sub- 
urban areas. The truck farmers were ready to concede any reasonable valuation on 
the basis of agricultural use and to recognize some element of potential suburban 
value besides. The problem was to determine the thickness of this stratum of prospec- 
tive urban value, superimposed upon the substratum of agricultural value. 

Research students in this field will appreciate the difficulties of such a problem— 
difficulties so fundamental, indeed, that we have held out no assurance of being able 
to solve them. Most of the ordinary indexes of value are ruled out, either by the 
nature of the problem or by abnormal conditions existing in the real estate field at 
the present time. Any consideration of income was eliminated at the outset by the 
fact that the present income from this land is solely agricultural income, whereas the 
problem is to determine what value these lands have in addition to their agricultural 
value. Sale prices for the period 1924-1928 were examined; but it is apparent that 
sale prices during this period have no more relation to present values in these sections 
than the price of wheat in the same period has to the present value of wheat. The 
deflation of suburban land values, in fact, has been more severe than that of wheat. 
An effort was made to secure current sales; but in the present state of stagnation 
in the real estate market, it has been impossible to secure a sufficient number of 
sales in any section to afford any indication of land values. A considerable amount 
of expert professional opinion was consulted only to find that at the present moment 
there is virtually no such thing. A few real estate men are still talking of the 
World’s Fair in 1933 and anticipate a reasonably early recovery of values. Most 
of them are extremely dubious with respect both to the time and extent of recovery. 
We have found no one of standing in the real estate field who anticipates the re- 
establishment of previously prevailing values throughout most of this territory within 
any predictable period. We experimented with the possibilities of constructing ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ trends from historical data on the movement of land values in other urban 
areas, particularly after periods of ‘‘boom’’ and depression. It is obvious that there 
are no such trends and that one thing is about as ‘‘normal’’ as another. 

We were compelled, therefore, to fall back upon the basic elements of land value— 
Population, available area, carrying costs, and investment principles—in an effort 
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to determine the range of reasonably anticipated values, and particularly such range 
of values as an assessor can reasonably compel a property holder to anticipate in the 
payment of taxes. The elements involved in this process include, for the county as 
a whole and for various single townships in the county, the following: 

Total area. 

Deductions for public property, railroads, cemeteries, etc. 

Remaining area available for utilization. 

Number and estimated area of improved lots. 

Number and estimated area of subdivided but vacant lots. 

Acreage of unsubdivided lands. 

Total area available for future occupancy. 

Present population. 

Population density per improved lot-acre in urban areas at present time. 

Prospective rate of population increase (estimates of Chicago Regional Plan Com- 
mission), projected to 1960. 

Value of improved-lot-acreage in developed urban sections at present time (average 
of 24 cities and villages in Cook County). 

Developmental costs for streets, utilities, etc. 

Interest, taxes, and carrying charges. 

Application of actuarial factors. 

Agricultural income over the investment period. 

Discounting urban value, as of 1960, back to basis of present worth. 

It is much the same type of computation that a large investment syndicate would 
make in projecting a long-term investment program, with some refinements and some 
variations on account of the nature of this particular problem. It is entirely divorced, 
for example, from any process of income capitalization, being anchored to market 
value in occupied urban areas at the present time, which is then projected, sky- 
rocket fashion, down to 1960, discounted back up the line again, corrected for incre- 
ments and deductions along the way, and subjected throughout to actuarial factors 
derived from ratios of population to available areas. In this computation, further- 
more, all of the purely business costs—promotion, sales, advertising, and organiza- 
tion expenses—have been excluded, for reasons which we need not go into here, 
but with the result that the figures finally reached must represent the maximwms that 
can be reached by any rational investment process. 

The basic facts have been accumulated and the statistical computations made 
by Mr. John E. Burton, of the Institute. This work has now been completed, and 
the results, it is hoped, will be available for publication in a short time. 

Our tentative results, from the standpoint of assessment, indicate a blanket figure 
of approximately $650 per acre for one township in which vacant land is assessed 

_at the present time at from $1,200 to $1,500 (full value) per acre. We arrive ata 
general ‘‘control’’ figure of $550 for another township, which is now assessed at 
$1,000 to $1,200 per acre. These figures are intended, of course, to serve only as 
a kind of general index of land values in the various sections. 

More important than these figures themselves are the ‘‘by-products’’ derived in 
the process—by-products that have to do with land utilization and land policy. In 
one township we find that the number of lots now subdivided is such that even if 
population continues to increase at the rate of the Regional Plan Commission’s 
estimate, there will be some 3,000 lots still unsold in 1960, with enough room for 
55,000 more lots on land which at the present moment is still unsubdivided. In 
another township, even if the estimated population increase materializes, there will 
still be some 10,000 vacant lots in 1960, left over from vintages of 1928 and from 
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still more primitive periods. Population will have to increase at approximately 
twice the estimated rate in order to absorb present subdivisions by 1960! 

Perhaps we need not worry about 1960, but what will be happening between now 
and 1960? In one township, 4,000 acres of level prairie soil, cleared by the hardy 
labor of settlers of 100 years ago, has now gone back to stakes, crumbling sidewalks, 
and muddy embankments. The consequence is that thousands of acres of the finest 
agricultural land all over the county are taken out of agricultural production and 
consigned to idleness for decades to come. We speak of land ‘‘ripening’’ into higher 
uses; this is putting land into cold storage—and loading the community with the 
‘‘frozen’’ assets that result. And in Cook County it proves that one factor, at 
least, in bringing about this situation has been the system of assessment. 

A few years ago, when taxes were lower and real estate values advancing rapidly, 
these entire sections were assessed practically on an agricultural basis. The result 
was virtually a premium upon subdivision in the case of lands situated anywhere 
within the penumbra of urban influence. A representative of one of the largest 
real estate firms in the county said, not many years ago, in answer to a question 
about taxes as a cost of real estate development, ‘‘Oh, we don’t figure on taxes 
at all.’’ Later, when local governments were pressing for more revenue and taxes 
were mounting, whole sections was assessed, again virtually at blanket figures, on 
the assumption that this was all suburban area with prospects of early sale for sub- 
division purposes. This placed a penalty on continuance of agricultural operations, 
a penalty that is still being carried. The net result of this assessment policy has 
been, therefore, to subsidize subdivision and to penalize agricultural use of this 
land. 

In the present agricultural situation, a reduction of acreage somewhere is desir- 
able. But where should the reduction take place? Four thousand acres of good 
soil in one township in Cook County, if measured in terms of profit to the farmer, 
value of product to the consumer, and the amount of labor and cost involved in 
securing it, will produce as much as whole counties in northern Michigan or in the 
dry-farming areas of Montana and other regions that Professor Carver had in mind. 
Those are sub-marginal regions, at the bottom of the scale of productivity; agricul- 
tural land in Cook County, from the standpoint of soil, situation, markets, and 
prices, is at the top. Here, then, we have the extensive and intensive margins, with 
a deliberate government policy operating on both margins—and wrong at both. How 
wrong, we can readily apprehend by supposing that these policies had been reversed ; 
that all the farmers who were encouraged to settle on cut-over, dry-farming, and 
other sub-marginal farms had instead been urged by the federal and state govern- 
ments to go to Chicago; that, once there, the county government had subsidized them 
to farm most of the present subdivision areas. How much happier everybody would 
be now—the farmers, the consumers, the subdividers, and the lot buyers! 

In Cook County we are recommending a simple method for establishing a 
sound policy, namely, a classification of lands, not for different rates of taxation 
(which would be unconstitutional and of questionable wisdom otherwise) but for pur- 
poses merely of accuracy of assessment. On the basis of the facts involved in our 
study, three clear classifications can be set up: 

1. Occupied urban areas, assessed on the basis of established urban uses. 

2. Subdivided areas, assessed on the assumption of prospective urban absorption 

over a reasonable investment period. 

3. Lands whose ‘‘highest and best use,’’ as far as any one can now see, will 

consist in raising cabbages and pickles for the next forty years, and which 
should be assessed solely on the basis of their value in such use. 
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Assessment on such a basis, promptly revised whenever new acreage is subdivided, 
would be a strong deterrent to premature and reckless subdivision; and would afford 
an element of assurance and stability in agricultural operations that is now lacking. 
The above classification has been mapped out, for illustrative purposes, in the case 
of one of the townships studied; and the complete results of the study have been 
presented to the Board of Review of Cook County. Such a classification is, of course, 
@ commonplace to students of taxation. Our only contribution, if any, is that of 
deriving the facts on which to base the actual classification. 


Herbert D. Simpson 
Northwestern University 


THE NEW ENGLAND PROGRAM OF RESEARCH 
IN DAIRY ECONOMICS 


Receipts from the sale of milk products constitutes the most important source 
of income to most New England farmers, and dairying ranks with the leaders among 
New England industries. The New England Council on Agriculture and Food Supply, 
an organization set up to coordinate and plan the agricultural economics research 
of this section and to serve as a clearing-house for the exchange of ideas, at its 
annual meeting, November 6, 1928, appointed a committee to formulate a program 
for dairy economic research. This committee was made up of H. P. Young of 
Vermont, A. E. Cance of Massachusetts, I. G. Davis of Connecticut, and F. V. 
Waugh, Secretary of the Council. The committee has not had authority to dictate to 
any institution what research it should undertake or how it should conduct research. 
It has simply outlined a long-time program of dairy economic research which the 
secretary of the Council will assist in carrying out as opportunity offers. 

‘The aim of this program is two-fold: first, to determine the facts concerning supply 
and consumption which are necessary as the basis of a public policy which will insure 
an adequate milk supply ; second, to determine facts which will assist the New England 
dairymen in maintaining selling prices and production costs at profitable levels. 
Five general classes of studies were included in the program, as follows: 


I. MANAGEMENT ON Dairy FarMs 


Most of the New England agricultural colleges have carried on farm organization 
studies of dairy farms, but the committee feels that further work should be done 
in correlating these studies so as to give the results more publicity and wider ap- 
plication. 

Also research in cooperation with agronomists is needed on pasture usage. Lower- 
ing the cost of feeding cows is looked upon as one of the most pressing problems in 
New England. Farm management research already completed shows that the per- 
centage of leguminous roughage in the hay fed to cows is one of the most important 
factors in reducing costs of milk production and raising incomes. Studies of the 
adaptability of soils to production of legumes have been started in Vermont. 

The outline also stresses the need for more farm management research as to sea- 
sonality of production, as to the place of cream production in New England dairy 
economy, and as to land utilization with special reference to sections capable of 
expanding dairy production economically. 


II. Stupres or DEMAND 


The research program along the lines of demand for milk includes buying habits 
of consumers, the effect of unemployment on demand, and the demand for milk in 
cities outside of New England. 
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III. Srupres or SuPPLY 


Under this head are included studies designed to provide a basis for predicting 
probable future supplies of milk and cream, with special reference to the price of 
purchased feed; and studies of the supplies of milk or cream for our markets from 


competing territories and under varying prices; and studies of the dairy cow replace- 
ment problem. 


IV. Price PoLicies ofr FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


The New England Milk Producers Association has a known price policy in its 
classified price plan. Independent cooperatives cut under this price by from one-half 
eent to one cent per quart in order to avoid having to sell their surplus at lower 
prices for sweet cream or butter purposes. Probably no other phase of New England 
dairying contributes so heavily towards low farm prices for milk as does the maze 
of unequal and uncorrelated prices in the market. Here is a real challenge to dairy 
economics research workers in New England. 


V. MANUFACTURING AND MILK DISTRIBUTION Costs, CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Country plant handling costs vary from less than 20 cents to over 50 cents per 
100 pounds of milk in different plants. How can the costs be cut down? Equally 
as great differences in efficiency apparently exist in city distribution. Little has 
been done to throw light on these problems. 

The committee is now considering especially the problems of sound marketing 
policy for farmers’ cooperative milk marketing organizations. Some agricultural 
leaders preach control of milk from the farm to the consumer’s door. What, how- 
ever, shall be said of selling to a dealer and also competing with him for customers? 


Laboratory material for research on this question is at hand in New England and 
a series of studies along this line will be incorporated in the New England dairy 
economics research program at the next annual meeting. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the program has already stimulated much new 
research and has contributed largely to coordinating and widening the interest in 
dairy economics research in the six New England states. 


H. P. Young 
University of Vermont 


THE NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK CONFERENCE 


The regional outlook conference is a new development in most sections of the 
country. In New England such conferences have been held for a number of years 
and reports have been printed and distributed for five years. The conferences are 
sponsored by the New England Research Council on Marketing and Food Supply 
and are attended by delegates from the agricultural experiment stations, extension 
services, and teaching departments of the colleges and by representatives of the 
federal and state departments of agriculture, marketing officials and farmers’ or- 
ganizations. 

The 1931 conference was held in Boston on February 9 and 10, two weeks after 
the national outlook conference at the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
About seventy-five delegates attended the conference. A four-page report was pre- 
pared, printed, and distributed covering the outlook for dairy products, poultry 
products, potatoes, fruit, vegetables, and cigar-leaf tobacco. In addition to the 
short printed statement, the committees on vegetables and tobacco prepared longer 
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and more detailed statements for distribution to smaller groups of farmers espe- 
cially interested in these commodities. 

Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut all held state outlook meetings 
within two weeks of the date of the New England conference. The purpose of the 
state meetings was to localize still further the outlook material and to consider ad- 
justments that could be made to meet the prospective market conditions. 

Since the New England group has had five years of experience in the holding of 
outlook conferences, the general methods used might be of some interest to other 
regions. Our experience in New England has been that a successful outlook conference 
depends mainly on our ability to effectively organize our facts and data beforehand. 
In the case of our own region, at least, we need not only data on the national and 
international situation, but we need local, New England, facts and statistics. It is 
our experience that a good New England report cannot possibly be prepared on the 
basis of national information alone or on the basis of local information alone but 
must be based on careful consideration of all elements in the situation, both national 
and local. 

It follows that the state workers in New England must do a good deal of work 
in preparation for the outlook conferences. The preparatory work is organized six 
months or so in advance of the actual conference. Commodity outlook committees 
are appointed and a chairman of each is designated to assemble the data. The first 
job of each committee is to list the important questions which its part of the outlook 
report should answer. This is important, for the committee that prepares a com- 
plete list of questions considerably in advance of the actual conference has a rela- 
tively easy task to prepare its report. The next job is to make an inventory of the facts 
that are available to answer each of the questions on the list. In spite of the 
previous assembling of facts, we always find that some additional information must 
be gathered. Various committee members are then assigned to locate such informa- 
tion. Each New England state sends representatives to the national outlook confer- 
ence in Washington, which gives many committee members the opportunity to find 
the necessary information in the various divisions of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies. 

The committees meet at the time of the conference. They take up each question on 
the lists, discuss the national and local facts bearing on each question, and then 
write reports. These reports are submitted the following day to the general con- 
ference for discussion and possible modification. 

In 1930, a supplementary dairy outlook report was prepared the following August. 
This year there is a great deal of interest in preparing such supplementary reports 
on dairy products, poultry products, apples, and possibly some other products. These 
later outlook reports would serve as a basis for marketing programs in much the 
same way that the present reports serve as a basis for production programs. 

There is also considerable interest in the possibility of working out a regional 
extension program in connection with outlook work. Such a program would be con- 
cerned with determining the adjustments that might profitably be made to meet the 
market outlook and with making plans for helping to bring about such adjustments. 
Nothing of the kind, on a regional basis, has yet been done in New England. We 
have an effective organization for preparing outlook information and for writing 
reports, for a check-up on the accuracy of the New England reports during the past 
five years gives a batting average conservatively figured at 87.5 per cent. But we 
could do much more than we have yet attempted in the way of applying these reports. 

Frederick V. Waugh 

U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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FARMERS’ LEAGUE IN BELGIUM, OR ‘‘BOERENBOND’’ 


The Boerenbond was founded July 20, 1890, by a Catholic priest, together with 
Mr. G. Helleputte, later a prominent figure in the Belgian Catholic party, and F. 
Schollaert, for the purpose of providing moral rather than economic support for the 
rural class in Belgium, much in trouble at that time. 

The growing importance of the Boerenbond may be witnessed by the following 
figures: 

Local Organization Affiliated Individual Membership" 
1895 200 10,275 
1900 336 19,000 
1905 430 31,586 
1910 531 44,522 
1914 607 56,246 
1919 679 60,264 
1920 951 87,384 
1925 1,150 109,737 
1929 1,218 128,788 


The change in the ratio of increase following the World War might be explained 
by 

1. Decrease of risks attached to membership: the organization still holds all 
members responsible for any credit that might have been extended to one of them 
(Raiffeisen System), but the tremendous development of its financial power has defi- 
nitely removed any chance for such a clause ever to work. 

2. Increase in advantages: development of technical aid of every kind. 

The Boerenbond has come to be the most important factor in Agricultural Belgium, 
outgrowing not only any and all of other attempts made towards organization, but 
the Government Department of Agriculture itself; and although the membership 
fee is but $1.50 a year (before 1928, it was but 10c), it ranks fourth amongst 
the Belgian Banking Concerns, with deposits well over 72 million dollars, and highly 
valuable assets. 

The Boerenbond consists of the following administrative units: 

1. The Supreme Council, meeting four times a year, for hearings on the general 
policy followed, and most important steps to be taken towards further development 
and extension. With the Supreme Council lies the supreme authority, which it vests 
* in itself. The organization is not a Federation of pre-existing local associations, since 
the central ruling body is all-powerful on the question whether local associations wil! 
be allowed to join or not and to send a delegate to the Supreme Council or not. The 
Supreme Council is not composed exclusively of such delegates. 

2. Administrative board, chosen by and from the Supreme Council, which attends 
to current business. 

3. General yearly meeting, for the purpose of bringing together as many members 
and delegates as possible, submitting to them the annual report and hearing com- 
plaints or receiving suggestions. 

4. General Secretary’s Office, the outstanding working agency in the whole or- 
ganization. This office is conceived as the administrative center for such activities 
as have not reached a stage that justifies an independent administrative center; and 
as the supervisory body for the independent departments. The independent bodies 
now set up are as follows: on the social side, the Belgian Farmers’ Wives’ Associa- 


i 1These figures include only the actual heads of households, other members of it being 
included in different organizations, 
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tion; and on the technical side, the Horticulturist’s General Association, the Inspec- 
tion Service, and Technical Service, including the Belgian Society for Pasturelands 
Maintenance and Improvement, the Buying and Selling Cooperative, the Central 
Organization for Credit, and the Insurance Corporation. 

Be it emphasized once and for all that the organization still maintains its con- 
fessional character: to be actually a Roman Catholic is a sine qua non condition 
for membership, and the organization concerns itself with the moral and social 
betterment of its members much more than with their economic welfare. As for the 
financial development, it came along with the ever-growing deposits made by the 
ever wealthier farmers, and is but a sideline of the general program. 

The social work of the Boerenbond that is inside the General Secretary’s Office 
and wholly commended to its immediate care, may be classified as follows: 

I. Organization activities: 

1. Local farmers’ associations: the main factor in the organization at large, 
and therefore retained under direct leadership. 

2. Young farmers’ associations: part of the local associations where these 
are to be found, and enlisting the young men not eligible for membership 
as not being household heads. 

3. District associations: with a political purpose. 

II. Religious and social activities: 

Periodicals, sermons, and even pilgrimages to Rome. 

III. Political activities: 

Legislation concerning rents and leases, taxation, war damages still to settle, 
military service, housing, old age insurance, and flood damages. 

The only independent social organization which is under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary General’s Office is the Farmers’ Wives’ Association, modeled upon the Farm- 
ers’ Association, whose membership increased from 11,934 in 1914 to 65,952 in 1929 
for household heads; and from 15,041 to 90,116 for all other members. 

The technical services of the Boerenbond which are conducted inside the General 
Secretary ’s Office and wholly commended to its immediate care, may be classified as: 

1. Technical instruction and vocational guidance, taking the form of publishing 

periodicals—‘‘The Farmer’’ issued in Flemish, French, and German, and 
several others—and technical pamphlets concerning better methods in farm 
management, horticulture, dairy and poultry farming, cattle breeding, ete.; of 
providing lectures—6,000 were delivered in 1929, of which 1,500 concerned 


technical questions; of holding research conferences once a year—in 1929 the 


most important questions studied were marketing and credit; of giving regular 
courses in farm management and gardening; of arranging exhibitions and 
shows; and of maintaining technical libraries. 
2. Research services relating to crop improvement and cattle breed improvement. 
The technical services which are provided by independent organizations, but super- 
vised by the Boerenbond, are those of: 

(1) The Horticulturists’ General Association, 

(2) The Inspection Service, 

(3) The Technical Services relating to planning of buildings, electric power and 
light, irrigation, and pastureland maintenance and improvement. 

(4) The Buying and Selling Cooperative, which is a very important branch in the 
general organization, working in connection with the 1,206 local cooperatives 
scattered throughout the country, which, however, have no obligation to refer 
matters to the central cooperative if they do not want to do so. The coopera- 
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tive purchasing in 1929 amounted to 203,000 tons of fertilizers, 202,000 tons 
of forage, 14,000 tons of grain, 52,000 tons of coal and miscellaneous items, 
and a large quantity of tools and machinery. The cooperative selling in 1929 
amounted to 55,077 tons of potatoes, 1,366,383 kgs. of butter, 713 millions of 
eggs, besides vegetables, fruit, and grains. The balance sheet ran up to a total 
of $5,255,109, although the outstanding stock, which is owned by the Central 
Credit Organization, is but $428,571. 
The Central Organization for Credit, discussed below. 
The Insurance Corporation. Although allowed in its articles of incorporation 
to offer any kind of insurance: policy, this corporation concerns itself merely 
with three kinds of insurance: 
a. Fire. 

1929, insured assets up to $200,000,000 for policies outstanding: $106,262. 

Premiums received—$420,000. 

Premiums paid—$140,000. 
b. Life. 

Endowment capital insured, $5,400,000. 

Outstanding policies: 4,179. 

Income insured—$2,500. 

Outstanding policies—33. 
e. Accident. 

The balance sheet for 1929 is as follows: 

Capital (owned by the Central Credit Organization )—$140,000. 

Paid up—$30,000. 

Total Assets—$1,300,000. 


Although we have already mentioned the Central Organization for Credit as being 
one of the important factors in the technical services of the Boerenbond, we have not 
revealed its full significance; particularly we have not mentioned several concerns, 
industrial as well as financial, whose relations with the Boerenbond come from the fact 
that it has gained control of them by investing part of its enormous assets in them. 
Although this part of the development of the Boerenbond is highly significant, it 
does not so stand in the eyes of the leaders, for they have emphasized very often 
the fact that their financial activities were conducted only under the stress of neces- 
sity. Nevertheless, the Central Credit Organization is the agency by which the Boeren- 
bond has built its solid structure, and the source out of which rises its present tower- 
ing financial power. This Central Credit Organization has resulted from the federa- 
tion on a cooperative basis of the local saving and lending institutions, built on the 
Raiffeisen plan, and working as cooperatives. The Central Organization has taken 
eare of the surpluses of these local institutions and has extended them credit. It 
has also received time deposits from individuals, and has a separate department pro- 
viding for credits on land mortgages. Out of 1,490 local credit institutions function- 
ing in Belgium, 1,050 are affiliated with the Central Credit Organization. The capital 
is composed of $30 shares, of which one is to be subscribed for each loan of $300, 
$3 only being paid up, so that it might be said that each extension of credit is 
covered by a part-payment amounting to one-hundredth of the credit extended. 

The development of the organization since 1897’ is indicated by the following 
data: 


?The figures are given in Belgian francs, because of the impossibility of translating their 
value into dollars during the inflation period. 


(5) 
(6) 
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Time Deposits Call Deposits 
1897 $ 65,923 
1900 378,892 
1905 5,115,758 
1910 11,983,201 
1915 22,723,861 
1917 1,334,750 
1930 78,474,927 $150,331,522 
1925 337,473,094 317,540,426 
1929 611,184,592 663,348,669 


The bulk of the time deposits is composed of $595,762,564 frs. left with the Central 
Organization by the local cooperatives. The balance sheet for 1929 shows a total of 
1,803,272,880 frs., the original paid-up capital being 7,454,800 frs., and the sub- 
seribed capital 67,093,200 frs. 

No statement has ever been made public of the full holdings by the Central 
Organization in various industrial and financial concerns in Belgium.’ The Central 
Organization first of all acquired some interests in industries related to agriculture, 
including sugar manufacturing, vegetable canning, meat canning, textile manufactur- 
ing, production of fertilizers, and colonial enterprises. Later came participations in 
less directly related enterprises, such as in the electrical field. Last, but not least, 
came an affiliation with an existing banking concern, the General Banking Associa- 
tion, which will probably allow the Central Organization for Credit to retain a more 
direct specialization in agricultural finance, the industrial and banking interests being 
handled by the General Banking Association. 

As far as we can see, the Boerenbond actually controls total deposits amounting 
to over 2,500,000,000 franes, or $71,428,571, besides other valuable assets. 

The technical structure of the organization seems in very good shape, and needs 
probably but little improvement. The whole machinery works with such a simplicity 
that one finds it difficult to comprehend, accustomed as one is to the intricate banking 
combinations commonly prevailing. John J. de Stoop 

Harvard University 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MANAGEMENT AND STATISTICAL SERVICE 
IN A COMPARATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


The cooperative marketing movement in America may well be thought of as 
having progressed to the second phase of the formative period of development. The 
first phase was one in which a great deal of trial and error occurred, and there was 
little widespread knowledge of the possibilities and limitations of this method of mar- 
keting. There now begins to emerge at the present time a more general understanding 
of fundamental principles and while the two phases of development shade into each 
other by imperceptible degrees and it is impossible to fix an exact time dividing these 
periods, it is nevertheless clear that there is a much better understanding of cooperative 
marketing principles than there was six to ten years ago. 

One feature of the development that has interested the writer, especially in con- 
nection with the cooperative marketing of cotton, has been the progress made in dif- 
ferentiating between the functions of management and of statistical service. The 
experience in cotton marketing might easily have been duplicated in any other co- 
operative association, especially one handling a staple and non-perishable commodity. 


®Baudhuin, A. Le Boerenbond Belge, Rev. Ec Intern. Janv., 1930. An excellent survey 
of the financial development of the Boerenbond. 
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Soon after the organization of the cooperative cotton marketing movement, it was 
seen that the success or failure of the movement depended more upon sales policies, 
including time of selling, than upon any other factor. This naturally brought to the 
fore the idea of price forecasting in connection with cotton selling. The Division of 
Statistical and Historical Research in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, had developed a formula and method of forecasting the 
average season price of cotton, and after some years of experience in hit-and-miss 
selling, the cooperatives, through the overhead organization, the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, adopted the idea of price forecasting as the basis for sales 
policies. The procedure worked out by the Division of Statistical and Historical Re- 
search was further refined and developed by the statisticians of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange. The development of the formula involved the use of multiple 
correlation in arriving at the relative weights of several price-determining factors. 
Fairly complete information over a period of about twenty years had been used by the 
Division of Statistical and Historical Research in arriving at the relative importance 
of these price-determining factors. 

From a scientific standpoint the development of this formula must be regarded 
as an unusually good piece of work. The experience of the cotton cooperatives in 
the application of price forecasting to problems of selling brings out clearly, how- 
ever, that there is a clear-cut and definite distinction between the responsibility in- 
volved in the job of price forecasting and that of selling the cotton of cooperative 
associations. The statistician who makes the forecasts is a trained specialist and 
might not make a good business manager. At any rate, the function of the latter 
belongs distinctly in another field. The business manager in making decisions as to 
sales policies must give full weight to the attitude and wishes of his members, their 
financial needs, the problem of maintaining the proper relations with his consuming 
customers, the question of carrying costs on the commodity, the fallibility of price 
forecasts, as well as the forecasts themselves. If he does not take into account these 
other factors involved, but hinges his entire program upon the infallibility of the 
latter, he in effect deserts his post as manager and by functioning as an accessory 
to the statistician exalts the latter to the position of manager in fact, though not in 
name. An association managed solely from the viewpoint of the price forecast will 
fail, and under these circumstances the statisticians, though he might be the best in 
his profession, is apt to be charged sooner or later with failure of the organization 
to satisfy its members. 

The statistician himself if he knows his job, will recognize the limitations of 
price forecasting and its proper function much better than the average person. But 
he may be utterly unable to keep the management from not recognizing these limita- 
tions. It would therefore not be just to hold the statistician responsible for the 
outcome of a bad selling season unless it could be shown that he either miscalculated 
the facts available at the time the forecast was made, or unduly insisted that the 
selling policy be based exclusively upon forecasts, ignoring those other features of 
the problem that have an important bearing on the life of the association. 

To over-emphasize the importance, in the cooperative scheme, of price forecasting 
and to base sales policies entirely on forecasts is probably as poor business manage- 
ment as to ignore price forecasting entirely. In either case the association is bound 
to come to grief. One of the tests of a successful manager in charge of an associa- 
tion which operates time pools is his ability to give proper weight to the price out- 
look in determining the sales program. Unless he can do this the association is apt 
to prove unsatisfactory to its members even though the highest type of statistical 
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service is provided. The point may be illustrated by suggesting what would happen 
to the business man who might employ such services as are offered by Brookmire, 
Babson’s, etc., and base every business action on these services, ignoring individual 
and local factors that could not be taken into account by the service agencies. Even 
with a genius at the head of the service agency a business man following this pro- 
cedure could not remain long in business. The difference between managment and 
statistical service is more clearly recognized now than formerly and a better under- 
standing of the differing functions of each ought to be developed in the minds of 
cooperative association directors and members. 


D. W. Watkins 
Clemson College 


THE CZECHOSLOVAC AGRICULTURAL ACADEMY 


The Czechoslovae Agricultural Academy is an independent autonomous scientific 
institute located in Prague. Its aim is to help by scientific methods in the develop- 
ment of agriculture in Czechoslovakia, thus securing a normal existence for the state 
during the present unfavourable conditions of world competition. This year the 
Academy celebrated the fifth anniversary of its life. The head of the Academy is 
Dr. Hodza. 

The Academy is divided into six sections, the names of which are: (a) agricultural; 
(b) forest; (c) vegetable, vine and garden; (d) agricultural industries; (e) eco- 
nomics; (f) literature and instruction. The Academy consists of honorary, regular, 
and corresponding members, now totaling over 440. During the five years the Acad- 
emy in its general meetings, to say nothing of the work performed in single sections, 
has reported about 235 answers and prepared 30 statements concerning different 
questions. The Academy is now working very energetically on the solution of the 
present problems of Czechoslovac agriculture. It has arranged inquiries into wages 
and working conditions of the agricultural workmen, fertilizing and its agricultural 
importance, insurance against losses caused by hail storms and cattle epidemics, and 
influence of cold weather on garden vegetables. 

The Academy makes scholarship endowments and subventions for scientific re- 
search as well as for the study of questions concerning agriculture. It also has a pub- 
lishing program. First of all, it publishes under the auspices of Dr. Reich a periodical 
called ‘‘ Véstnik’’ (translated ‘‘Message’’). This appears ten times a year and con- 
tains 120 pages. It handles scientific questions chiefly. Some of the sections of the 
Academy also publish reports and books on research in the different branches of agri- 
culture. Among these publications we may mention the following: ‘‘ Organization and 
Mutual Support Among Farmers as a Means of Solving the Agricultural Crisis,’’ ‘‘The 
Agricultural Crisis from the International Standpoint,’’ and ‘‘ Rationalisation in Agri- 
culture.’’ ‘‘The Agricultural Problem in New Europe,’’ by Mr. Strakosch is being pre- 
pared for print. Last but not least, the Academy has published ten textbooks for agri- 
culture schools, and seven other textbooks are now being prepared for publishing. 
The Academy has organized the Central Slav Library, and is constantly increasing the 
number of books. The Academy intends to publish a series of books in the near future 
dealing with the development of a common terminology in agriculture, the organization 
of agricultural literature, dictionaries of gardening and forest economy, a complete 
agricultural encyclopedia, and a detailed agricultural history in Czechoslovakia. 

The support of the Academy consists mostly of income derived from selling printed 
works, official donations (some also from the United States Government), and other 
subventions. 
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Although it is not even possible to foretell the end of the crisis, the Academy 
enters without fear the next five years of its life. If the Academy will work as in- 
tensively as it has up to the present it will approach its objective, ie., the uniting 
of all intellectuals working in the sphere of agriculture in order to facilitate the 
realization of the reforms which are very necessary for the successful development 
of agriculture. The Academy will then reach the goal set by Professor Masaryk in 
the near future. 


S. Borodaewsky 
Praha, Czechoslovakia 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
OUR FARM LIFE FICTION 


By CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


In a recent book on rural sociology the novel and the novelist’s methods are dis- 
cussed as constituting one of the useful levels of study for the sociologist. The 
novelist’s treatment necessarily tends to be almost exclusively subjective, but this 
method has the advantage of bringing complex situations clearly into view and such 
writing may suggest important topics for study in a more objective way, says the 
author. For completeness of presentation, some of these novelists ‘‘set a standard 
of excellence fhat the social scientist may well strive to attain.’’ A member of a 
seminar in rural sociology in one of our largest universities has pointed out that 
Dickens’ novels have long been regarded as important social studies, that Scott’s 
work has always had significance for the historian, that Knut Hamsun is everywhere 
recognized as a significant interpreter for Norway. And here and there, at widely 
separated institutions during the last year or two, we have been finding graduate 
students in sociology who are turning to fiction for material on which to base their 
theses. One analyzes English novels for their depictions of family life; another 
analyzes American fiction for a similar purpose; another studies modern rural fiction 
critically to ascertain its contribution to social analysis. 

Farm life fiction in America is ready for this challenge. Although its development 
has occurred practically within the last fifteen years, it now forms a school of writing 
that may well attract the attention of all who are interested in farm people, farm 
living, and rural problems of relationships and adjustments. Excluding mere frontier 
and wild west stories and limiting our definition to books devoted to life on the farm, 
we find that the movement seemed really to get under way only when Willa Cather 
began to publish her books with an encouraging regularity: O Pioneers, Song of the 
Lark, My Antonia, One of Ours. A few other writers began to contribute worthy 
volumes at about this time but not until 1920 did interest in farm life fiction become 
active. A little later this type of story came perilously near to being a fad, to the 
consternation of its long-time observers who were anxious to see it develop in the 
hands of those who combine a first-hand knowledge of the farm with a keen insight, 
a grasp of essential values, and an adequate knowledge of what constitutes good 
writing. 

Among the many reasons for the increased interest in farm life fiction several seem 
evident. Abstract but potent were the tardy realizations among the American artists 
generally that the life and the materials best understood by them are the most likely, 
in their hands, to yield a satisfactory result than are the materials with which they 
are not fundamentally akin, and the penetrating influence that the Middle West was 
exerting on American art generally but particularly on fiction, as its creative writers 
began to come into their own. More concrete causes were found in the renewed em- 
phasis on realism in fiction following the World War, in the later shift toward region 
alism which brought the farm novel still more to the fore, in the avid interest im 
psychology and psychoanalysis which led to a search for so-called types of characters, 
and in the postwar depression in agriculture whose repercussions in all other walks 
of life stimulated interest in the conditions that affected all readers indirectly. 

Perhaps the one factor that brought attention most sharply to rural fiction and 
tempted new writers was the surprising success of such books as measured by the 
somewhat doubtful device of prizes. The record of the fiction Pulitzer prize, for 
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several years, reads like the record of a rural award: To Willa Cather for One of 
Ours in 1923; to Margaret Wilson for The Able McLaughlins in 1924; to Edna Ferber 
for So Big in 1925; to Louis Bromfield for Early Autumn in 1927. The Pulitzer 
biographical award went to Hamlin Garland for his Daughter of the Middle Border 
in 1922. Awards from other sources have gone to Martha Ostenso for Wild Geese, 
to Glenway Wescott for The Grandmothers, to Mazo de la Roche for Jalna, and to 
Harriet Connor Brown for Grandmother Brown’s One Hundred Years. (Both this 
book and the Garland border-life series are so closely related to the best farm life 
fiction that this Garland volume was announced by its publishers as fiction.) And 
it seems a reasonable prediction that the prize now being offered by the National Arts 
Club ‘‘that shall best interpret the Soul of America’’ will go to a writing that is 
rooted in the land. 

Among the features that tend to differentiate good farm life fiction from other 
good fiction are: (1) The objectives of the leading characters are usually different 
and are rarely materialistic in the usual sense. Additional acres, a new house, ad- 
vanced schooling for the children bring satisfactions but the deepest rewards come 
from deeper sources, as Swenson’s progress in his experimentations toward the rust- 
resistant wheat in Mrs. Cannon’s Red Rust, the work toward improvement of all farm 
conditions in Miss Scarborough’s Can’t Get a Red Bird, and the building up of a 
definite philosophy of life in Frederick’s Green Bush. (2) The books are character- 
ized by a sense of growth—in character development, in living things of the farm, 
in extent of acres, in community organization. This growth is especially exemplified 
by Quick’s trilogy—Vandermark’s Folly, The Hawkeye, and The Invisible Woman— 
which begins with the settlement of an Iowa corner, carries the story through the 
development of an organized county life, and finally deals in forthright fashion with 
the problems of the new and developing State. (3) Vocabulary, style, and figures 
of speech, are likely to be closely akin to the farm and to the rhythms of the seasons. 
These are among the distinguishing marks of a truly indigenous story; in a tale that 
is merely placed in a rural setting we are not likely to find this close knitting of 
scenes and style. (4) Between the leading characters and the soil there is usually 
a deep affinity. We find this in most of the best of the books and particularly in Miss 
Glasgow’s Barren Ground, in So Big, in Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 

The farm life fiction has come to a maturity that merits consideration is evidenced 
in many ways. Best of all, we can now demand as much of rural novels as of any 
other. There was a time when those who were interested in farm life welcomed any 
book that brought it before the public, but that is no longer necessary. We can now 
demand for farm life fiction strong characterization, insight, ‘‘savor,’’ good literary 
style and craftsmanship. Then the relative stability and continuity in farm life means 
that this material lends itself to modified saga treatment: the very existence of such 
sequences as Garland’s Trail Maker series and Quick’s trilogy is evidenced of the 
substance and body and maturity of this material. There was a time when monotony 
seemed characteristic of these books but all kinds of treatment are now found within 
this school—the severely objective as in Ruth Suckow’s Country People; the dra- 
matic or melodramatic as in Miss Ostenso’s books; the warmly subjective as in Barren 
Ground and Green Bush; the reportorial in the better sense as in So Big; and the 
telling of an idyl in lyric prose as in Hémon’s Maria Chapdelaine. 

Development evident among the writers themselves is perhaps one of our surest 
signs of maturity. Garland was at first bitter in his treatment of things on the farm 
but later became more mellow and worked from a better perspective; Miss Suckow is 
now leavening her material with a brief imagination; Miss Scarborough has grown 
from a somewhat sentimental viewpoint to almost too-literal transcription. Many dif- 
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ferent viewpoints are now represented: for instance, we see the immigrants and their 
reactions to American conditions as seen through American eyes, in My Antonia; 
we see American settlers through the eyes of immigrant settlers and the subjective 
revelation of the immigrants’ response to American conditions and customs in Giants 
in the Earth. In fact, farm life fiction now covers a wide range in both subject and 
treatment. 

The stories that are but thinly disguised vehicles for propaganda are not much 
more successful as literature in this field than in any other. Thus in Can’t Get a Red 
Bird the first half, in which the author is painting in her background and developing 
her characters is well done, but in the last half, although our interest quickens as 
we seek to identify incidents and characters of recent agricultural history, our recog- 
nition of the book as a well-wrought novel wanes. Nor are they, as a rule, satisfactory 
to the real student of agriculture. Their usefulness undoubtedly comes in the hands 
of those who do not know farm life but do read fiction. 

That good farm life fiction has an increasingly wide appeal is shown, not only 
by the prizes awarded, but by the fact that some of the books not so signalized have 
been among the best sellers for months at a time, and by the further fact that several 
years later publishers have found it profitable to bring out many of these books in 
reprint editions at low prices. Thus they have been in demand in libraries and book- 
stores year after year. Remembering the nature of most of these volumes it seems 
evident that universality of appeal is the explanation rather than any more superficial 
element of popularity. They interest even keenly critical minds if such minds are in- 
terested in people and human relationships. Thus one of our leading critics at the 
height of his influence on American letters acknowledged ‘‘an almost insatiable ap- 
petite’’ for the realistic novel that enlarges and quickens our consciousness of the 
world we live in—especially for the novels in which the characters, setting, and prob- 
lems possess a genuine representative value. 


Methods and Status of Scientific Research with Particular Application to the Social 
Sciences by Walter Earl Spahr, and Rinehart John Swenson, New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. 1930. 533 pp. $4.00. 


When Professor Walter E. Spahr, now of the Department of Economics of New 
York University, was a graduate student in political science at the University of 
Wisconsin, at the same time that the reviewer was a graduate student in economics 
there, the Department of Political Science, under the leadership of Professor Arnold 
B. Hall, was giving its graduate students a course in the handling of research ma- 
terials, research procedure, and presentation of results. Professor Spahr was-so much 
impressed with the value of this course that he later developed one of the same general 
nature at New York University. Out of this course was developed the present book 
on ‘‘ Methods and Status of Scientifie Research.’’ 

As now conceived, the course and the book are designed for college seniors a8 
much as for graduate students. Out of his experience in giving this course, Professor 
Spahr has developed a strong belief that the training of all college students should 
stress less the learning of facts and much more the methods by which facts and scien- 
tific principles are tested. He probably favors giving all college students some for- 
mal training in research methodology. He should be quoted exactly on this point 
(p. 461) : 

‘*Colleges in general, especially when not a part of a university, are usually mere 
pumping stations, and during the conventional four-year undergraduate period of 
the student’s life endeavor to pump as many facts into his head as his addled brain 
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can hold. The faculties, in the main, are interpreters of textbooks and funnels through 
which the materials of the college library are brought to bear upon the student. 
Rarely are the college students taught to find facts and almost never are they given 
a formal course in methods of research. If Karl Pearson should be correct that about 
ninety per cent of accumulated facts escape from one’s mind, then it appears that 
nearly ninety per cent of the efforts spent in the undergraduate colleges are mis- 
directed and the educational methods call for a reappraisal and overhauling. If it 
be true that the methods of finding facts and of solving problems are the most lasting 
and valuable parts of the educational processes which can be carried from college, then 
colleges must change their points of attack and emphasis; they must lay less stress 
upon fact accumulation and more upon principles, theories regarding problems, and the 
methodology of testing theories and of solving problems.’’ 

The book as written contains six chapters at the start on ‘‘the principles of critical 
scholarship which appear to be most generally acceptable among the leading scholars 
of the world,’’ then five chapters on gathering data from libraries and from the 
field and analyzing and interpreting them, then two chapters on preparation of manu- 
scripts, a useful chapter ‘‘ Plagiarism, Copyright, and Publication,’’ and finally four 
chapters on the status and organization of research. Professor Swenson wrote only 
the five chapters dealing with the use of libraries and preparation of manuscripts. It 
will appear that considerable of the book is merely informational; but it is informa- 
tion that young research workers should have available. The chapters on use of 
libraries and preparation of manuscripts and proofreading will prove highly useful 
to beginners in research. 

The reviewer would prefer to devote the rest of his space to the discussion of the 
“principles of critical scholarship’’ and methodology. He finds himself in complete 
sympathy with the authors’ attitudes toward scholarship in the social sciences. It 
is highly important that young research workers be acquainted with the standards of 
good scholarships as outlined in this book. Agricultural economists need this more 
than most other social scientists because they commonly have less contact with good 
scholarship in their undergraduate days. To understand in what respects the reviewer 
would disagree with the authors, one need only to compare the table of contents of 
‘Research Method and Procedure in Agricultural Economics’’ with that of the book 
under review. The former is more concerned with quantitative analysis, the latter 
more with qualitative; the former more with testing the validity of specific facts, the 
latter more with combination of facts and their interpretations; the former more 
with facts and data collected in the field, the latter more with material stored in 
libraries. To be sure, Professors Spahr and Swenson make strong statements as to 
the importance of quantitative analysis, even advocating that every student of the so- 
cial sciences should be trained in statistics. For example, note the following statement 
(p. 276): ‘‘ The untrained never should use statistical data without the advice of some 
competent statistician.’’ But little space is given to developing its philosophy and 
its place in social science research. In this respect, this new book is an excellent sup- 
plement to ‘Research Method and Procedure,’’ which admittedly is weak so far as 
qualitative method is concerned. 

Professor Spahr really thinks of social science research in terms of an historian. 
He even goes so far as to say that most of the researches of social scientists are of 
an historical nature (p. 19), that the term historian will include most investigators 
in the social sciences (p. 7). One might divide all social science research into two 
categories, historical and geographical, dealing with variations in time and in space, 
Tespectively; but even then Professor Spahr’s statement would not hold. As a matter 
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of common agreement, research is not historical merely because it deals with varia- 
tions in time. Study of the factors affecting prices of wheat is not history merely 
because most of the variations revealing these factors occur in time sequence. If it 
were, then economics, political science, and sociology would vanish as separate sciences 
and become either history or geography. In keeping with his point of view as above 
outlined, Professor Spahr goes much more frequently to the writers on historical 
method for his ideas than to other sources. 

A logical accompaniment of the foregoing is Professor Spahr’s emphasis on facts 
as distinguished from relationships. He even defines truth as ‘‘ verified faect’’ (p. 5), 
and then defines a fact as ‘‘an act, an event, a circumstance, or anything that comes 
to pass’’ (p. 2). Indeed many statements can be found which indicate that he recog- 
nizes that the truths in which mankind is really interested are matters of relation- 
ship, and not facts as such; but he gives several times as much space to discussing 
methods of testing facts as to the ways and means of discovering relationships and 
determining their probability. 

Also in keeping with his essential historian’s point of view, Professor Spahr 
looks to libraries and historical documents as the sources of most of his facts. His 
discussion of methods of collecting data in the field and analyzing them is brief 
and inadequate. Social science research is turning more and more to the field for its 
data for analysis. Hence one must describe the book in question as unbalanced in 
this respect. 

Those interested in the case method will find in this book some interesting observa- 
tions concerning it. The reviewer feels that Professor Spahr has not separated suffi- 
ciently in his mind the use of cases as instruments of teaching and the case method 
as a way of research. 

John D. Black 

Harvard University 


Danger Spots in World Population by Warren 8. Thompson. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1930. 343 pp. $3.00. 


This book by one of America’s foremost students of population problems, aims to 
bring to the attention of thinking people the ‘‘danger spots in population.’’ By 
these are meant those areas on the earth of greatly different population pressures, as 
measured by the relation of people to resources. The author believes that there are 
three regions where the chief danger spots are located: (1) the western Pacific, (2) 
the Indian Ocean, and (3) central Europe, with Italy. 

In the introductory chapter it is stated that the danger can be largely lessened 
by concessions on the part of the British and French empires and the Netherlands 
without doing any great damage to the standards of living of those countries. Basing 
his judgment on past events, the author holds out little hope that the abstract justice 
of the matter will greatly influence the nations who are interested in maintaining the 
status quo of land distribution in the world. 

It is pointed out that economic factors in the broad sense have been preéminent 
in causing war, even though they have not always been the ostensible cause. Today, 
even more than in the past, changes are occurring not only in the population, but 
in the standards of living, industrial development, ete., of many peoples. Large 
blocks of the earth’s surface have been appropriated in the past by the more aggres- 
sive nations for future use. Many of these regions with sparse populations and large 
potential resources lie close to the areas where the pressure of population upon re 
sources is strong. Several of the nations in the danger spots arrived on the moder 
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stage too late in history to claim any of the unappropriated resources of the world. 
Status quo might exist for a long period of time were it not for the fact that these 
peoples who are ‘‘swarming’’ are beginning to feel the urge to demand a new deal 
at the hands of those who have passed through this growing stage. The latter now 
wish only to retain the fruits of their past exploits—exploits which were accomplished 
under a similar urge to expansion, but which is now outgrown. 

From the introductory to the last paragraph the book is singularly free from 
prejudice and bias, and it can be truly said that the author has used the scientific 
method in dealing with a knotty and perhaps somewhat touchy problem in certain 
quarters. The entire reasoning is based upon an interpretation of a statistical study 
of the resources of the various areas of the globe. It is felt that only with such a 
basis of interpretation can the peace of the world be maintained and the welfare of 
all concerned be enhanced. 

The first section considers the problems in the western Pacific, particularly those 
confronting Japan and China. Agricultural resources, mineral resources and indus- 
trialization are considered in relation to population. The author believes that China’s 
population problem is not nearly so dangerous from the standpoint of world peace 
as that of Japan. The basis of this reasoning lies in the fact that the people of Japan 
are a unified, highly self-conscious people with ‘‘leaders who have learned the game 
of politics in the West and who are in a position to make demands with the full force 
of the nation behind them.’’ With China it is a case of ‘‘a people not yet nationally 
conscious, quite unorganized, and without any unity and hence without recognized 
leaders.’’ The author believes that the only hope for reducing the population pressure 
in China is effective birth control. It is pointed out that ‘‘a large emigration into 
French Indo-China from China would materially help to fill up the former, but would 
do nothing to decrease the numbers of the latter. China could send out several mil- 
lions annually and still grow at home.’’ Indo-China is not an ‘‘open’’ land in the 
sense that many of the larger islands in this region are. 

With reference to the need of Japan for more land, the author makes specific 
suggestions. A considerable portion of a chapter is concerned with the discussion, 
‘‘Who are the Japanese?’’ and conclusions are drawn to the effect that the Japanese 
seem well suited to tropical areas. With this in view it is suggested that the sparsely 
settled areas of the Dutch and British East Indies, tropical Australia, and a portion 
of the Philippines might be considered. 

‘‘Can War in the Pacific Be Avoided?’’ is the title of the concluding chapter in 
the first section of the book. The author concludes that if new lands are turned over 
to Japan, war will be avoided, otherwise he believes that sooner or later it will be 
inevitable. Incidentally, he believes that the United States does not have any great 
interest in preventing Japan’s expansion in the western Pacific. An interesting 
comment in the section on the Malays is brought forward in which the view is ex- 
pressed that if left without the tutelage of the Dutch and the Americans they would 
be submerged by the Japanese and the Chinese. It must be realized by the Japanese 
that even with their expansion ‘‘ there will be no solution of the problem of population 
pressure in Japan or any other country if it is not accompanied by the practice of 
birth eontrol.’? 

The second section of the book deals with the problem of India and her teeming 
millions. ‘‘One need not argue the point as to whether there are more people in India 
than it can support. There are never more persons in an area than it can support. 
Their presence proves this. But there may be so many people living on the resources 
of any given area that with their mode of life they suffer want and privation and 
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are unable to withstand disease and protect themselves from its ravages. This is the 
condition in many parts of India today. ...’’ Little hope for improvement in 
India’s situation by way of industrial development is entertained. First, the adjust- 
ment of population to a new method of production is an exceedingly difficult matter. 
Second, it is doubtful whether industrialization can be accomplished at all in India 
unless large emigration outlets are provided for those thrown out of work by the 
adoption of machines. ‘‘ Furthermore, India lacks a market, and modern industry, by 
itself, is powerless to create one.’’ Both the Indians and the Chinese are right when 
they insist that modern industrialism cannot be transplanted bodily from the West to 
the East. 

Definite suggestions are made that the Indian be allowed to populate the now 
sparsely populated areas in east Africa from Kenya Colony to South Africa and in 
addition the now thinly populated Madagascar. It is asserted that this portion of 
Africa has almost the same area as that of India and apparently contains twice as 
much good agricultural land as is now being tilled. The population is approximately 
one-seventeenth that of India. Various objections are raised to Indian settlement such 
as (1) the land is being held in trust for the negro by the white man, (2) the Indians 
tend to spread distrust of the British among the natives, (3) the Indians exploit the 
natives, (4) the Moslem Indians spread their religious beliefs which renders under- 
standing between the natives and the British difficult. The author does not consider 
these objections as being altogether valid. 

The section is concluded by a separate chapter on The Union of South Africa. 
Little hope is held out for the saving of South Africa for the white man unless drastic 
measures are taken. The first requisite would be the national determination to re- 
place practically all black labor by white labor. The author seems dubious as to 
whether this can be brought about. 

The last section of the book is devoted to a discussion of the population problems 
of Europe—Italy, central Europe, and a chapter on Great Britain. At present the 
author believes that the problem of Italy is more urgent than that of any other 
European country and is the one most likely to lead to fateful issues in the near 
future if some reasonable solution is not found for it. South America will undoubtedly 
take care of a large number of immigrants but not in sufficient numbers to relieve 
the pressure at home. The author feels that the mandates for Syria and Mesopotamia 
should be transferred by France and Great Britain to Italy. With a birth rate which 
is falling, Italy with increased lands will control her population growth. 

In Germany the population has been approaching a stationary state since the war. 
A small emigration to the United States and South America, together with efficiency 
in industry and an expanding trade seems sufiicient to provide for standards held 
by the German people. 

The non German peoples of Central Europe are next considered. The author be- 
lieves that Czechoslovakia soon will be in a position comparable to Germany with 
reference to its birth rate. Poland in 30 or 40 years will be ‘‘ pushing over the brink’’ 
unless Poles are allowed to emigrate into Asiatic Russia. Rumania can take care of 
her increase for the next 20 or 30 years and it may be possible that the nation will 
provide support for her increased population through industrialization. The author be- 
lieves that in the Balkans population pressure can scarcely be regarded as the major 
factor likely to create disturbance there. A segregation of racial groups such as has 
occurred in Greece and Turkey is recommended in the Balkans. 

The population problem of Great Britain is discussed in one chapter which is any- 
thing but cheerful. Quotations from the author best convey his opinions as to the 
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future of the island’s inhabitants. ‘‘Coal is becoming steadily dearer . . . the actual 
production per person is now only about two-thirds of what it was in 1880. ... Great 
Britain is also unfortunate in that its iron ore is steadily falling off in quality... . 
In almost all lines of manufacturing there is now some competition which possesses 
conditons as advantageous for cheap production as Great Britain or even more so... . 
There is still another element in this situation which merits our careful attention. 
It is the increasing extent to which the nations of the world are becoming self-sufficing 
in their manufactured goods.’’ As a result of these and other reasons, the author 
believes Great Britain is overpopulated and he sees ‘‘no reasonable basis for the be- 
lief that in a few years with careful planning Great Britain will take up the slack of 
memployment and be able to support its present population and its increase at im- 
proving standards of living.’’ 

Although emigration might solve the population problem, the British are not 
emigrating because they are not in the first place adapted to many types of work and 
secondly they are not always welcome in their own dominions in many lines of en- 
deavor. 

To sum up, the author says, ‘‘It appears that there is no clear way out of the 
present situation.’’ He believes that the burden of unemployment will be present 
until birth control cuts down the numbers of its people to those that can find profitable 
work in its agriculture and industry. 

The last chapter of the book is a résumé of this most stimulating and at the same 
time disturbing book. The author finally states that birth control is the only remedy 
for overcrowding, although emigration is an extremely effective way both of spreading 
the practice of birth control directly and of producing those conditions in which birth 
control thrives. For the next few decades the author believes that emigration from 
congested areas must occur or war will result. 

The book is written in simple language and the raw material has unquestionably 
been partly interpreted by the extensive travels of the author. From the reviewer’s 
standpoint it is unfortunate that the problem of the Slav population in Soviet Russia 
itself is not considered. There are doubts in the reviewer’s mind as to whether 
European and Asiatic Russia can care for the great increase in the population of that 
country over the next few decades. 

There are some passages in the book which suggest to the reviewer that the rising 
nations are those with rapidly increasing populations and that those with a stationary 
population are in the decline. This is not the case and the reviewer feels sure that 
this is not the opinion of the author. 

The book should be read by those interested in international relations and par- 
ticularly by those who are concerned in seeing the peace of the world maintained on 
@ scientific and commonsense basis. The author himself would undoubtedly agree 
that the more or less specific transfers of territory might be brought about in a dif- 
ferent fashion than suggested. One must admire the author for his frankness and 
his facing of the facts. We need more books of this nature. 

Edwin C. Voorhies 

University of California 


Population Problems by Warren 8. Thompson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Inc. 1930. 462 pp. $3.75. 


The author opens his discussion by a careful treatment of the nature of the problem 
and an explanation of its importance. 
Increased interest in population problems arises because of the unprecedented in- 
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crease in numbers of people during the past century, the belief in our power to co- 
operate with the forces of nature to attain our desired ends, increasing knowledge of 
our resources, their scarcity and abundance and their relation to trends in the popu- 
lation growth, political and economic problems arising because of wide differences in 
the composition of the population of different countries, and finally the rapid growth 
of urban industrial populations. 

Population policies are classified as restrictive, expansive and eugenic. Restrictive 
policies have received more attention than have the others. Populations have been and 
are being restricted by infanticide, abortion, sexual taboos, abandonment or actually 
killing of the sick and aged, passive acceptance of recurring catastrophies, legal re- 
strictions upon marriage, migration, contraceptive measures and to some extent where 
war has been a part of the everyday life of a tribe or nation it may be considered as 
a policy restricting population growth. 

Expansive policies have for the most part been unsuccessful except where accom- 
panied by economic conditions favorable to population expansion. Expansion of popu- 
lations has been encouraged by rulers or dynasties desiring large numbers for military 
strength, by religious motives which have to some extent tended to offset the restric- 
tive measures already mentioned and by imperialistic tendencies arising when a whole 
tribe or state becomes ‘‘imbued with the idea of expanding over a given area and of 
forcing its power upon the people already settled there.’’ Most important of all the 
forces operating to bring about expansion of peoples is economic opportunity, which 
rather than national expediency, must be the cornerstone of a rational population 
policy if it is to be effective. 

Eugenie considerations have not been important in the determination of policies. 
Elimination of the malformed and the mentally deficient has not been so effective as 
formerly but it is doubtful if these reproduce to any great extent. 

Thompson divides into two groups the doctrines of philosophers who have attempted 
to develop theories of population, the natural and the social. The first of these in- 
cludes the theories of Spencer and of Doubleday and chief of all the Malthusian doc- 
trine, while as examples of the second the theories of Marx and George have been 
selected. Gini he credits with having contributed something both of the natural and 
of the social. The essays of Malthus are given special consideration and in such a 
careful, thorough and fair manner that the writer of those classics, if he were living 
today, could not object to the interpretations made. Giving Malthus a place of honor 
which he ‘‘richly deserves,’’ crediting him with having ‘‘set the style in population 
theory,’’ declaring that all modern study of population should begin with his essays, 
the author turns his back on further search of a single natural law of population 
growth and proceeds ‘‘on the assumption that there is no law of population growth, 
but rather that the conditions of life, both physical and social, determine this growth, 
and that it varies from group to group as these conditions vary.’’ The Industrial 
Revolution and the accompanying improvement in sanitation removed the two positive 
cheeks to population growth and as Malthus had predicted a phenomenal growth in 
population followed. But the new social and economic conditions ushered in by 
the Industrial Revolution introduced a new preventive check not given consideration 
by Malthus. Contraception, the author states, ‘‘bids fair to upset Malthus’ pre- 


diction of future hardship for those people among whom it becomes a matter of com- 
mon practice.’’ 


Social and economic problems of any community and the composition of the popu- 
lation are so inter-related that an understanding of one necessitates a knowledge cf 
the other. Sex composition affects the death rate and the status of women in general. 
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Age composition may determine the attitude of a population on matters of policy, 
business or religion. A community in which there is a large percentage of men and 
women in the prime of life will have a higher per capita productive power. Occupa- 
tional differences of communities are accompanied by differences in birth and death 
rates and in popular interests, and these in turn are reflected in the social and eco- 
nomic structure. In like manner the occupational, the Rural-Urban, the Nationality, 
and the Religious compositions each have their influence upon the life and business of 
any group. It is obvious that any one of these cannot have an effect upon the group 
independent of the others. They must be treated therefore in the light of their inter- 
dependence if we expect to understand the social and economic differences between 
communities. 

One of the more striking characteristics of the birth rates of most European na- 
tions is the downward trend. Still more striking is the fact that in most of the 
European countries this rate of decline is proportionally the same. Contrary to the 
statements of previous writers the author discredits the view that there was a turning 
point in the trend of the birth rate in 1875. Accuracy of compiling data has gradually 
been improved and when corrections are made for the errors made in the earlier ree- 
ords there is no occasion for believing that this date marks the change from an in- 
creasing to a decreasing birth rate. Outstanding differences in the compositions of 
different populations emphasize the need for refinements in the calculation of birth 
rates. Accordingly, the crude birth rate must be replaced, for many comparisons, by 
specific birth rates; i.e., birth rates of women of specific ages, nationality, occupation, 
ete., for the different groups in the population. ‘‘It is particularly important to 
note how two female populations differ from one another in the group aged twenty 
to twenty-nine, for it is during this 10-year period that most women bear a large 
proportion of their children.’’ For comparison of birth rates in populations having 
different marriage customs the nuptial birth rate; ie., the number of births per 
thousand married women is also important. 

Birth rates among the different occupational groups vary widely and these differ- 
ential rates are reflected in differences in the birth rates of communities, regions and 
countries. So pronounced are these differences that the populations of the ‘‘ clean 
handed’’ or ‘‘white collared’’ professions are producing a small percentage of 
the population increase. Commenting on the future trend of the birth rates of 
the occupational groups, the author hazards the guess that ‘‘the poorer paid types of 
workers will cut their birth rates even more rapidly than will the better paid 
types. . . . ‘‘Farmers,’’ he states, ‘‘will probably continue to furnish a very large 
part of such natural increases as may take place.’’ He offers no pessimistic pre- 
diction of the social consequences of the differential birth rate. 

In the United States personal ambition, and in European countries the main- 
tenance of the present status of life, seem to be the most powerful influences con- 
trolling the birth rate. Basic differences between life in city and country are 
responsible for the differential birth rate between Urban and Rural populations. 
These include differences in the extent to which children hinder the attainment of 
personal ambitions, the relative opportunities for employment and care of children, 
the oceupations of mothers, differences in ages at marriage, time required to perfect 
one’s self for urban employment, and the spread of knowledge of contraceptives. 
It seems that a clearer statement might have been made of the relation between 
differential fertility and the decline in the birth rate. To be sure he has stated in 
no uncertain terms that the differential rates due to unequal knowledge concerning 
the use of contraceptives will soon disappear but that there will still remain class 
differentials, The reader must rely upon statements concerning the trend in the 
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population composition together with the birth rates in the different groups to under- 
stand the full importance of this relationship. The author’s treatment of the factors 
in the decline of the birth rate are purely qualitative. 

The most important factor in the growth of population in the West since the 
latter part of the eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth century has been the 
control of infant mortality. Decline in infant mortality has been largely responsible 
for the declining death rates. Much of the difference in crude death rates in different 
countries may be attributed to differences in child mortality. Improvement in the 
death rate between 1900 and 1926 by the campaigns against tuberculosis accounted 
for 1.1 of the total of 5.5 gain per 1,000. Improvement in mortality of infants 
and children under 5 accounted for a gain of nearly twice that amount. Gains in 
the mortality rate from smallpox might have been as great as those from tuber- 
culosis but little progress has been made with respect to other causes of adult 
deaths. In fact per capita deaths from heart disease, cancer, and respiratory dis- 
eases other than tuberculosis, are on the increase. The conclusion is that in low 
birth rate countries the crude death rate will soon begin to rise because of the 
changing age composition of the population. The limits within which further reduction 
in infant mortality is possible are significant with respect to future estimates of 
trends in population growth. 

The death rate is materially different for populations of different composition. 
It has been stated that sex ratio is important in the comparison of death rates. 
Differences in age composition also are important because of differences in mor- 
tality from this cause alone. Different occupational groups have death rates peculiar 
to each group. To a large extent this is due to the economic status of the par- 
ticular occupational group. There are, however, certain risks attached to some of 
the professions which increase the hazard. The most important cause of differences 
in death rates is the difference in economic status which explains to a large extent 
not only differences in occupational groups but in nationality groups as well. 

Problems of population growth among negroes are not essentially different than 
for whites. Where the negro population constitutes an appreciable percentage, how- 
ever, mortality and birth rates may be affected thereby and the two groups should be 
considered separately. Economic status accounts for the higher mortality rates among 
negroes. The author predicts a darker rather than a lighter skinned negro for 
the future. Statistics which would throw light on the trend of the proportion of 
the negro to the white population are lacking, but the author hazards the opinion 
that ‘‘they will become a diminishing part of our total population.’’ Social prob- 
lems of the negro and important differences in birth and death rates accompany 
differences in age distribution in different parts of the country. 

Epidemics and starvation have played an important réle in the past and in a 
large part of the world today are effective in the regulation of population growth. 
The effectiveness of these checks in the immediate future will depend upon ‘‘the 
rapidity with which backward countries develop their transport, effect adequate 
relief organization, and accumulate a surplus of wealth available in exchange for 
food in case of need. In speaking of the more distant future the author states that 
‘*too dense a population must necessarily be thinned from time to time by hunger. 
There is no alternative.’’ 

Natural increase the author defines as the difference between birth rates and 
death rates. Later he uses the term in a manner that clearly takes into considera- 
tion immigration and emigration. With the exception of France where natural 
increase had been on the decline for many decades, the countries of western Europe 
have had trends in natural increase. The rates increased throughout the second 
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and third quarters of the 19th century. During the last quarter it declined slowly 
until the World War after which it has been declining very rapidly. The increasing 
rates of natural increase were largely due to the improvement in mortality rates 
while the decrease was the declining birth rates which followed and which the 
author attributes to the increased practice of birth control which in turn was the 
result of the industrial revolution and the accompanying increase in personal am- 
bition. In the United States, Australia, Canada and South Africa, a similar situa- 
tion seems to prevail. On the other hand in the countries of eastern and southern 
Europe and in Japan, India, and Asia natural increase has an entirely different 
trend and in most of these countries there will probably be a rapidly increasing 
population growth in the next few decades because of the probability that mortality 
rates will be improved before contraception will have advanced to a point sufli- 
cient to offset the improvement in death rate. In these countries also there is 
already pressure of population against food supply, while in the possessions of 
the countries of western Europe and certain other countries the agricultural land 
area is in excess of present and probable future needs. Herein the author sees the 
seeds of conflict arising from a sense of injustice inflicted by the countries having 
abundant land resources against those countries already badly in need of ex- 
panding room. The recommendation is that England and France allow Japan 
and Italy to colonize in certain of their tropical possessions. The outlook for an 
amicable solution is none too optimistic. 

Three chapters are devoted to the growth and characteristics of the modern city. 
The direct relation of these chapters to the general theme of the book is none too 
clearly portrayed but it is not difficult for the reader to fill in the needed transi- 
tional ideas to justify their inclusion. There is no question that the Urban de- 
velopment has had an important influence upon the quantity and quality of our 
population. 

The author clearly states his position in the matter of eugenics. Aside from 
restricting the reproduction of clear cut cases of feeble mindedness and insanity 
he would limit such control to placing contraceptives and a knowledge of their use 
in the hands of those whose members should be limited. A decision as to the 
criterion of the latter, however, is most difficult. To promote the growth of numbers 
in special cases where that may be found desirable he would subsidize motherhood. 
Possibly the author himself would object to the use of the word ‘‘subsidize’’ for 
he prefers to call it ‘‘compensation’’ for a recognized vocation. 

On the whole, the book is well written and is supported by an abundance of 
statistics and general facts. At times, however, the philosophical discussions rely 
entirely upon the qualitative reasoning of the author thus leaving the reader ample 
room for the formulation of contrary opinions. The book is far superior to recent 
publications on the same subject which refrain from venturing an opinion as to the 
future trend. In fact there seems to be just a little too much certainty in the 
statements made regarding some of the rather intangible factors. Among these 
may be mentioned the trend in the birth rate. The scholarly work of Daublin 
and Lotka on the ‘‘true rate of natural increase’’ which the author incorporates 
as a vital part of his treatise probably places too much emphasis upon fertility 
tates of the immediate present and the recent past which are probably more sharply 
downward than the secular trend, which in itself is undoubtedly downward, will 
prove to be. Data needed for determining specific fertility rates have been available 
only for a short period. Trends can be studied only by the use of data obscured 
by the complexities of population composition which the author states are so im- 
portant. There is reason to believe that there are cyclical variations in specific 
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fertility rates and that recent investigations have been influenced by a downward 
phase of this variation and by an abnormal age distribution of the female population 
in the ages of maximum fecundity, although the methods now used are supposed to 
eliminate the effect of the latter. 

Over emphasis of efficiency in agriculture is probably a common error being 
made by a number of economists at the present time. The increased output of 
dairy products per unit of feed is truly a saving in land area but is accomplished 
by greater expenditures of labor and capital which to a large extent offset the 
savings in feed. Reduction in labor used in agriculture represents to a large extent 
the removal from the country of many activities formerly carried on there. There 
have undoubtedly been great efficiencies but we have not been so far from the in- 
fluence of diminishing returns in this country as might be inferred from reading 
the chapter in this book on ‘‘ Population Growth and Agriculture. ’’ 

One of the greatest contributions of the book is the discussion of the optimum 
population. In this, the ‘‘dyed in the wool’’ economist will learn that there are 
human aspirations and spiritual qualities to be attained beyond the mere accumulation 
of wealth, and that they must be taken into consideration in the formulation of a 
sound population policy. 

David Weeks 

University of California 


Environmental Basis of Social Geography, by Huntington and Carlson. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1930. 499 pp. $4.00. 


Three problems face the author of a textbook in elementary geography: 

1. What is the primary purpose of a course in the elements of geography? 

2. What subject-matter can best be used in order to attain the goal to be reached 
in a course of this kind? 

3. How can the subject-matter selected be systematized best in order to clearly 
present the facts necessary to develop in the student’s mind a clear conception of 
the significance of this material? 

No text yet published has been found entirely adequate for elementary courses 
in geography, but year by year with the improvement in presentation of subject- 
matter and the development of a clearer conception of the significance of the funda- 
mentals of modern geography better texts make their appearance. 

It would be idle to attempt an analysis of the book reviewed or even to consider 
its strong or weak points. One feels, however, in spite of the significance of 
the topics treated, that the presentation is too encyclopedic; likewise in spite of 
the importance of many of the major subjects included, the student is likely to look 
upon the whole too much as a compilation of facts rather than as material developed 
in a sequence calculated to imprint its major features upon the minds of those who 
may only pass by. 

Although the book may not result in a full realization of the authors’ hopes 
of giving to the students of the old subject of geography a new point of view, 
it does embody a wealth of material which, under skillful instruction, should in time 
contribute in no small degree to this larger objective. The book is highly informa- 
tive and should go a long way toward pointing out more clearly the relationship 
between geography as here conceived and economics, especially land and agricultural 
economies. 

F. A. Buechel 
University of Texas 
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The Place of Agriculture in American Life by Wilson Gee. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1930. 215 pp. $2.00. 


In this book the author does well the task assigned himself, namely: ‘‘To attempt 
within the pages of a small volume to present a comprehensive picture of American 
Agriculture, its contribution to our national life, its history, its present problems and 
its future possibilities—a book which will give to the lay reader, both urban and 
rural, a broad perceptive and as interestingly as possible that sort of picture which 
will create a more sympathetic understanding of the present plight of the American 
farmer as a basis for the improvement of his status, and a keener recognition of 
the importance of maintaining a sound rural life as a strong element of present 
and future security in our national structure.’’ 

Beginning with ‘‘The Contribution of the Countryside’’ the author in succeeding 
chapters passes in review ‘‘ From Self Sufficiency to Commercial Agriculture’’; ‘‘The 
Economic Condition of the Farmer’’; ‘‘Some Rural Social Problems’’; ‘‘ The Farmer 
in Polities’’; ‘‘Cooperation in Agriculture’’; and, ‘‘Why Farm Relief’’; with a 
final chapter entitled, ‘‘The Future of American Agriculture.’’ Synthesis rather 
than analysis appears to have been the aim. No new discoveries or proposals 
are offered. It would seem, however, that perhaps the subjects of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology are reaching the stage where the synthetical method might 
be more frequently used. The book is easily read. 

J. I. Falconer 
Ohio State University 


Chinese Farm Economy: A study of 2866 farms in 17 localities and 7 provinces in 
China, by John Lossing Buck, University of Nanking, Shanghai, and the China 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1930. 476 pp. $5.00. 


All students of Chinese affairs must feel grateful to Dr. Buck for having mar- 
shaled in one book such a wealth of quantitative material on Chinese agricultural 
economy. Combining into one analysis 17 different farm management surveys cover- 
ing diverse conditions and different years was a difficult task, but Dr. Buck has 
encompassed it with surprising success. While Chinese literature is rich in descrip- 
tive and historical works on agriculture, it is sadly lacking in quantitative treatises. 
Professor Buck’s book supplies a real need in this direction. Together with Pro- 
fessor King’s masterful account (Farmers of Forty Centuries, N.Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1915, 379 pp.) and Dr. Wagner’s encyclopedic treatment (Die Chinesische 
Landwirtschaft, Berlin: Paul Parey, 1926, 668 pp.) it will form the nucleus of a 
good library on the economic aspects of Chinese agriculture. 

‘Chinese Farm Economy’’ is an inductive study. Its data were collected by 
a farm-to-farm survey using a definite schedule much like those commonly used in 
farm business surveys in the United States, but with more social data and more 
data on family living. We agree with the author that the survey method is likely 
to prove the most practical and economical method at this stage of farm economic 
studies in China. The author has carried his statistical analysis somewhat farther 
than is commonly the case in the United States, employing even multiple correlation 
analysis. Whether the results so obtained are significant is not without question. 

The discussion covers the main aspects of production and consumption on the 
Chinese farm. It treats of such topics as natural factors, farm layout, land utiliza- 
tion, the best size of farm business, tenancy, crops, livestock, maintenance of soil 
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fertility, farm labour, composition of the farm family and population, food con- 
sumption and standards of living. For each subject, the author has drawn his own 
conclusions, and has suggested ways of improvement. 

The chief conclusion which one gathers from the book is that the small size of 
Chinese farm business, due to the over-supply of farm labour and lack of capital, 
has resulted in a low standard of living. Control of population, development of 
natural resources, improved transportation, and better credit and marketing facilities, 
and the application of more scientific methods of agricultural technique, are sug- 
gested as appropriate remedies. 

One may question whether the book represents a true picture of Chinese farm 
economy. First, the surveys in each area were for only one year, and farming 
conditions change from year to year in China as elsewhere. Secondly, one may 
properly inquire whether the author has covered all the major types of areas in China. 
The author frankly admits that the selection of the particular localities studied was 
determined by the circumstances of having available investigators native to the 
places. Advanced students of Dr. Buck took most of the records. Had some other 
provinces, such as the Three Eastern Provinces, Szechwan and Kansu, been studied, 
an entirely different picture of Chinese farm economy might have resulted. We 
agree with the author that ‘‘China is a land about which it is peculiarly difficul 
to generalize.’’ Therefore the book at best can be considered only as presenting 
ease studies of Chinese farm economy and not as ‘‘Chinese Farm Economy’’ as the 
title suggests. 

Thirdly and most important of all, the samples are not representative of the 
particular localities studied. Nowhere in the book does one find a discussion of 
the sampling problem involved, and of the representativeness and accuracy of the 
data analyzed. There are, to be sure, a few remarks to the effect that ‘‘the par- 
ticular farms studied were determined by blood relationship or friendship of the 
investigator to the operator, or by introduction of the investigator to the operator 
by friends or relatives’’; but these suggest that no attention was given to the matter 
of sampling. The author states that ‘‘the errors attendant upon the survey method 
are relatively small, provided the sample is representative, bias is eliminated or ac- 
counted for, and provided the number of records is large enough.’’ In Table 2 
‘Sources of data by villages’’ (on p. 6), for more than half of the cases studied 
no information is given as to the size or number of families of the villages from 
which samples have been chosen. Without such information, how can we tell that 
the sample is large enough for the purpose? Off hand, one would think that samples 
consisting of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, or 14 families are entirely too small. 

Because the book will no doubt be taken as a guide for similar studies in China 
in the near future, one debatable feature in the mode of analysis should be men- 
tioned. This is the soundness of the method of not charging the use of the farm 
house by the family as a receipt in the analysis of the year’s business, and yet in 
a later chapter devoted to farm living, estimating one-half of the farm buildings as 
residence, with a rental value of $11.32 per household (p. 400). To be consistent, 
if part of the farm buildings have been counted as for family use in the standard- 
of-living part of the analysis, they should not elsewhere be included as an expenditure 
of the farm business. In other words, the use of the house by the family should 
be counted as a receipt just as the use of crops for family consumption. [If it is 
calculated in this way, the ‘‘labour earnings’’ will show an increase, especially in 
places where houses are of brick and the capitalization of the buildings has been 
heavy. Theoretically, there is no more reason why the farmer’s dwelling house 
should be counted a part of the farming business than the storekeeper’s living apart- 
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ment as a part of his merchandising business. The exclusion of house-rent from the 
non-cash receipts has lowered ‘‘labour earnings,’’ and has made Chinese farm busi- 
ness to appear worse than it actually is. Rightly, Dr. Buck has used the ‘‘ operators’ 
labour earnings’’ rather than the ‘‘labour income’’ method of measuring farm 
returns. 
A. Kaiming Chiu 
Institute of Social Research 
Peiping, China 


Food Supply and Raw Materials in Japan. An Index of the Physical Volume of Pro- 
duction of Foodstuffs, Industrial Crops and Minerals, 1894-1927 by E. F. Pen- 
rose. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 75 pp: $2.00. 


This is a small volume, consisting mostly of statistical tables compiled for the 
Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which met in October, 1929. 
The data are derived from official records and the work has been done in a careful 
manner. The statement is made in the introduction that,—‘‘In the fields covered it 
contains the most extensive collection of figures of production to be found in any one 
book in any language.’’ In the reviewer’s opinion this is correct, considering any 
nation as a whole. Figures are provided on the annual production of 30 varieties 
of fish from 1894 to 1927; on nine cereal crops, potatoes, beans and tea for the same 
period; on meat, milk and ten fruits from 1905 to 1927, except that citrus figures 
begin in 1909; on eggs for 1906 to 1927; and on 18 vegetables from 1909 to 1927. 
Each table provides data on physical quantities and derived index numbers, based on 
the period 1921-1925; also a weighted geometric total index for each group of prod- 
ucts. Three other tables provide a total index for those foods—(1) for which figures 
are available back to 1894, (2) for which figures are available back to 1905, and 
(3) for which figures are available back to 1909, inclusive. 

Chapter V is devoted to the gross imports of food, in which data are given on 
imports from foreign countries for 14 food products from 1902 to 1926, inclusive; 
on four food products from Korea from 1910 to 1927, inclusive; and on six products 
from Formosa from 1907 to 1927, inclusive. 

Chapter VI is entitled ‘‘The Agricultural Indexes’’ and contains tables on produc- 
tion of silk cocoons from 1894 to 1925, inclusive; and for 12 industrial crops from 
1905 to 1927, inclusive. Total agricultural production is then compared with food 
and population from 1907 to 1927 in three tables. Happily, the amount of cereals 
and other included products eaten by livestock in Japan is so small that the index is 
not seriously affected by the failure to subtract the crop feed eaten by the animals 
when animal products are added to crop production. 

The tables are accompanied by seven graphs—(1) Cereals (4 curves), 1894-1927, 
(2) Potatoes and Beans, 1894-1927, (3) Population and Food Index, 1894-1927, 
(4) Animal Foodstuffs (4 curves), 1894-1927, (5) Food, Agriculture and Population, 
1907-1927, (6) Imports of Food, 1902-1926 or 1927, (7) Total Imports of Food and 
Population, 1910-1926 or 1927. At the close of the book are two additional graphs, 
—one showing the percentage increase since 1910 in home production of food and 
of imported food, and the other showing trends of home production of food with and 
without imports added. The increasing dependence of the Japanese people upon im- 
ports of food is very evident. 

One graph indicates that from 1923 to 1927 the production of industrial crops was 
increasing more rapidly than food crops, and this trend may have continued since 
1927. Another graph shows that from 1894 to 1905 food production increased only 
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a little, whereas population increased about 15 per cent. From 1905 to 1920 food 
production increased more rapidly than population. During the five-year period cen- 
tered on 1918 food production was about 50 per cent greater than in 1894, the base 
year, whereas population was only about 36 per cent greater. But since 1916 the trend 
of food production has been about stationary and in 1924-1927 the ratio to population 
(production per capita) was about the same as 30 years earlier. 

The production of animal foodstuffs, mostly fish, increased about three-fold during 
these 30 years. Between 1910 and 1926 imports of food increased four-fold. The 
standard of living, at least in food, was rising until 1920, and production of animal 
products increased more rapidly than population until 1925. As the data are given 
only to and including 1927, it is not known what the trend has been since 1925. 

Chapter VII contains data on production of seven minerals since 1877, of iron 
pyrites since 1891, of lignite since 1901, and of zine since 1914. Production of the 
minerals was almost nothing in 1877, reached a peak between 1915 and 1920, except 
that production of coal was higher in 1925 and of gold and iron pyrites in 1926 than 
in any previous year. 

Chapter VIII is entitled ‘‘Conclusion’’ and contains these statements: 

‘*The tables and charts for cereals, after registering marked rises in the pre-war 
and war periods (omitting barley for the moment) have shown since 1920 what may 
perhaps be best described as a halting tendency. This is highly important. Cereals 
play an extraordinarily large part in agriculture and food and the welfare of the 
agricultural classes is intimately bound up with the conditions of production and 
prices in the cereal market. 

‘*In the case of barley we may speak of a receding rather than a halting tendency. 

‘“Beans show a fairly stationary condition since 1901, except for the two years 
1920-1921. Since 1921 they have tended to decline. Potatoes show a receding tend- 
ency since 1919; only in two years since then has production exceeded the amount 
reached in the preceding year. 

‘*The above tendencies derive added significance from the widespread unrest 
among the agricultural classes in Japan in recent years. They justify the intense 
interest in food, agricultural, and population questions which is evident on all hands 
in Japan today. They justify the appointment of the Government Commission of 
Enquiry into the Food and Population Problems... . 

‘¢The conclusion is tentatively suggested here that Japan is probably destined to 
pass through the same stage in the twentieth century that England passed through 
in the nineteenth, and that she will, as the century goes on, become dependent on im- 
ports for a considerable portion of her food supply... . 

‘¢Japan cannot afford protectionist tariffs. In the United States, with its vast 
natural resources and extensive land area, protection cannot prevent a considerable 
rise in the standard of living. But Japan is a relatively tiny area as compared with 
the United States, and yet within its borders a population a little over one-half that of 
the United States struggles to eke out a living. In food and housing the standard 
of living in Japan is very markedly inferior to that in Western countries. What is 
needed is not that Japan should just maintain its present standard, or slowly in- 
crease it by very small increments, but that a very substantial advance should be 
made. Having regard to the extent of the natural resources and land area within 
its borders no argument is required to show that this cannot be effected by a self- 
contained economy, but presupposes extensive participation in world exchange of 
commodities. The more such participation is restricted by protectionist tariffs, the 
more difficult it will be to increase physical production and the national income and 
to raise the standard of living. The existing measures of protection, bolstered up by 
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vested interests and supported by crudely fallacious arguments, constitute a national 
danger to Japan, the removal of which should be a foremost object of intelligent 
opinion. ’’ 

An Appendix contains notes on iron ore in the mineral index, ‘‘A Note on the 
Future of the Japanese Birth Rate,’’ mathematical explanations of the calculation 
of trend lines and of the means of combining the home food production and food im- 
port indexes. 

If such a compilation and graphic presentation of statistics were available 
for the other leading nations of the world, it would be an easy matter not only to 
compare production per person engaged in agriculture and consumption per capita in 
these nations, but also to see in what direction the agriculture and the diet in each 
nation was trending. It is to be hoped that this book will encourage statisticians in 
other nations to ‘‘go and do likewise’’ wherever the data are available. 


O. E. Baker 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Tax Racket and Tax Reform by Herbert D. Simpson. Chicago: The Institute for 
Economic Research, 1930. 263 pp. $2.50. 


Lurid in binding and luring in title this book describes and analyzes that Chicago 
tax situation which has captured the attention of the world. Written as a result of 
four years of first-hand study of this situation, it has that grasp of fact and that 
flavor of intimacy so essential to accurate portrayal of a complicated social problem. 

The treatment is in three divisions: tax racket; tax relief; and tax remedy. 

It is based on an examination of 6445 real property transfers made in a period of 
eight months midway between the 1923 and the 1927 quadrennial assessments of real 
estate. Various tests established this group as a representative sample. Assess- 
ments on these properties were traced from the 1923 assessment of the Board of As- 
sessors through the reassessment made under order of the State Tax Commission in 
1928. 

The section on the tax racket subjects this racket to the cold test of statistical 
analysis and the results so obtained amply justify the color in the title of the book. 
The assessment of individual properties made in 1923 was shown to vary from a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent of sale value to more than 100 per cent. The average deviation 
from the level of uniform assessment was 40 per cent. Assessments by townships 
ranged from 8.7 per cent of sale value to 55.0 per cent. Assessments by classes of 
property ranged from 19.7 per cent of sale value for vacant lots to 59.9 per cent for 
office and bank buildings. Four years of adjustments by the Board of Assessors and 
by the Board of Review reduced the average deviation from the level of uniform as- 
sessment only from 40 per cent to 38 per cent. The wide range of inequality among 
individual properties, townships, districts and classes of property remained. The 1927 
assessment in general continued the inequalities of the 1923 assessment with one 
conspicious exception, an upward revision in the assessment of vacant lots. Correc- 
tions by the Board of Review did not eliminate variations in assessment. With the 
properties classified by value the adjustments of this board actually increased these 
variations, 

Professor Simpson places responsibility for this state of affairs immediately upon 
the Board of Assessors and the Board of Review and ultimately upon certain legal, 
économie and social engredients in the Chicago tax situation. The evil effects of 
decentralized and overlapping jurisdictions, of decentralized assessment administra- 
tion, of vested right—so called in Chicago—to assessment positions, of vested equities 
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in inequitable assessments, and of the fear which the victims have of retaliation at 
the hands of assessing officials are made clear. 

The last chapter in the division on the tax racket traces the movement of protest 
in which teachers’ organizations, certain downtown property groups and eventually 
the Joint Commission on Real Estate Valuation, the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
and the State Tax Commission took part. The strategy of this movement consisted in 
getting the facts of assessment as assembled by Professor Simpson and his associates 
before the people. 

The division on tax relief analyzes the results of the reassessment ordered by the 
State Tax Commission and describes the financial crisis which followed. Persons who 
believe it possible to improve the assessment of real property will be interested in 
the progress made by the reassessing body. By every test a striking improvement 
in assessment was made. The deviation from uniformity became 20 per cent. In 1923 
it was 40 per cent and in 1927, 37 per cent. Comparisons by townships, districts, 
classes of property, and values of property all registered notable gains. 

The last division, that on tax remedy, is concerned with permanent rather than 
first aid measures of relief. Professor Simpson recommends a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of the government of Chicago and Cook County. He would have consolida- 
tion of ‘‘overlapping and conflicting jurisdictions,’’ enlarged powers of home-rule, a 
genuine budgetary system of finance, and a centralized assessment administration. 
Also he recognized that no ultimate solution of Chicago’s tax difficulties will be 
reached without cooperation with the remainder of the state in solving tax problems of 
general concern. 

On closing this book the reviewer wished that there were more of it. Although 
Professor Simpson has a gift of clear expression, nevertheless it seemed to the re- 
viewer that some of his chapters were too compressed. Aside from this ‘‘good’’ 
fault, so rarely found, there is but little in the way of adverse criticism to be said. 
In the reviewer’s judgment this book is a valuable and instructive study. It is his 
prediction that it will find a high place in that youthful and growing body of tax 
literature in which actual tax situations are described and analyzed. 

M. Slade Kendrick 
Cornell University 


Methods of Correlation Analysis by Mordecai Ezekiel. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1930. xiv, 427 pp. $4.50. 


Statistical workers in Economics, and especially in Agricultural Economies, will ex- 
pect much of a book on methods of correlation analysis by Dr. Ezekiel. In this book 
they will be likely to find even more than expected. It combines to an unusual degree 
the qualifications for a handbook for practicing statisticians, a text for class use, and 
a non-technical exposition of the general scientific problem of drawing conclusions 
regarding relationships between measured phenomena. The latter feature of the work 
will render the book useful to many scientific workers, and others interested in scientific 
method, who do not regard themselves as statisticians nor feel any need for studying 
the details of statistical technique. 

Chapters 1 to 7 comprise an excellent exposition of the general problem of measur- 
ing relationships between phenomena in simple cases, and of the nature and importance 
of the errors that may result in drawing general conclusions from a limited number of 
observations, even when there is reason to regard the observations as representative. 
Chapter 9 explains in simple terms the meaning of the coefficient of correlation and 
of other useful constants that may be derived from correlation analysis. A good idea of 
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the conditions under which multiple correlation analysis is called for and of the mean- 
ing of multiple correlation results may be obtained from a perusal of pp. 139-163 
(Chapters 10 and 11 and part of Chapter 12) and pp. 229-41 (Chapter 16). Chapter 
20 contributes further to clarifying the meaning of multiple correlation results, and in 
particular shows clearly how inadequate a statement even curvilinear multiple correla- 
tion analysis may give of the true relation between one variable and two others re- 
lated to it ‘‘jointly.’’ The chapter suggests methods which may permit adequate treat- 
ment of such joint relationships. Chapter 22, giving illustrations of a variety of prob- 
lems to which correlation analysis has been applied, and Chapter 19, dealing with the 
effects of observational errors and of selection in obtaining data, will be interesting to 
many. 

For intelligent and easy reading of the above-mentioned discussions, virtually no 
knowledge of either mathematics or of the details of statistical methods is required. 
The presentation is for the most part lucid and interesting. At certain points in these 
chapters details of technique are discussed (usually in footnotes) but the treatment 
is such that technical details may be passed over almost entirely without seriously 
affecting the clarity of the presentation. 

For the practicing statistician, some illumination on the meaning of various statis- 
tical methods may be found in the chapters mentioned above—how much illumination, 
will depend on the thoroughness of his previous understanding of the methods. The 
outstanding merits of the work, from his point of view, will appear to be the exposition 
of methods for making multiple correlation analysis using curvilinear relationships, 
and for taking account of joint multiple relationships; the improved methods of 
measuring statistical significance of results, especially when dealing with small samples 
(chiefly based on the recent work of ‘‘Student’’ and R. A. Fisher) ; the demonstrations 
of the usefulness of graphic methods of analysis; the outlines of simplified methods of 
computation; and a series of charts facilitating computation of sampling errors. 
Worthy of mention also is the convenient ‘‘list of important equations’’ (pp. 399-404) 
which brings together in one place 91 useful formulas discussed in the text. It is to be 
hoped that in a future edition the author will include with each equation a reference to 
the pages in the text on which it is discussed. 

The foregoing comments suggest the merits of the work as a text. It is by far the 
most up-to-date and comprehensive work on correlation analysis now in print. It com- 
bines thorough technical treatment with continuous emphasis on correct interpretation, 
and is admirably adapted for use with students whose study of mathematics stopped 
with high school algebra. It will make possible for the first time in many institutions 
the offering of an adequate basic course in the correlation of economic statistics, and 
will be found useful in most institutions where such courses are already offered. 

There is relatively little in the work that seems deserving of criticism. Both author 
and publishers are to be congratulated on the almost complete freedom from typo- 
graphical errors.’ For the mathematical statistician, much of the discussion could be 
greatly condensed and the work rendered more valuable by inclusion of proofs of 
formulas left unproved and / or by more specific references to the literature in which 
proofs are given. Condensation, however, would largely destroy the value of the work 
for the large group of potential readers not well versed in mathematical statistics, for 
whom it is largely intended. Proofs of formulas and references to original papers are 


more faithfully given than in most statistical works intended primarily for such 
readers. 


_ 1 The following may be noted for the convenience of the reader: p. 121, in the first equation, 
Write S? instead of S; p. 224, line 6, read required instead of described; p. 254, first line of foot- 
note, read Harold instead of Howard, 
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A conspicuous feature of the book is its emphasis on the usefulness of freehand 
trends and regression lines, drawn in by eye with the aid of appropriately chosen sub- 
averages, and, for comparison, its emphasis on the limitations of mathematical curves 
fitted by more rigorous methods. This general position the present reviewer heartily 
supports. In its development, however, the author appears to do less than full justice 
to the mathematical curves. The discussion is likely to leave the impression (perhaps 
not intended) that frequently a relationship which is essentially simple cannot be ex- 
pressed by any simple algebraic equation. Much space is devoted, very profitably, to 
demonstrating that the relationship between percentage of vitreous kernels in wheat 
and the protein content (in per cent) cannot be described adequately by any one of 
several simple equations,’ although the relation appears essentially simple. As a sub- 
stitute, a free-hand curve is fitted. It is apparently not realized that the free-hand 
curve fails to fit the data as well as they could be fitted by another very simple 
mathematical curve—a quadrant of an ellipse. 

An excellent discussion is given of the advantage which an algebraic equation 
possesses over a free-hand curve when there exist theoretical reasons for expecting 
a particular form of relationship, but no attention is given to what is perhaps a 
greater advantage of the algebraic equation. In the absence of theoretical reasons 
for expecting any particular form of relationship, discovery that it can be described by 
a simple algebraic equation may contribute greatly to development of an adequate 
theory regarding the nature of the relation. x 

Failure to appreciate fully the merits of mathematical curves has led the author 
to give much less attention than would be appropriate in such a text to consideration 
of characteristics of different types of equations. The treatment of this subject 
(pp. 66-70) is not only very brief, but is occasionally inaccurate.? The careful student 
will find it profitable to consult other texts, such as Joseph Likka’s Graphical and 
Mechanical Computation (pp. 120-64) for a more adequate treatment of types of 
curves and methods of fitting. 

The discussion (pp. 47-49) of reliability of group averages is defective and leads 
to the calculation of errors which are probably larger than the true errors. Dispersion 
in each group with respect to the independent variable is assumed to represent errors 
of observation, whereas in fact it depends largely on the arbitrary choice of width of 
the group and may rest to only a negligible degree on errors of observation. Disper- 
sion in each group with respect to the dependent variable is assumed to represent 
wholly fluctuations in the dependant variable with a constant value of the independent 
variable, whereas it probably arises in part from fluctuations in the independent 
variable. Both of these inaccuracies in the analysis tend toward overstatement of the 
probable error of the calculated relationship. 

A notable merit of the book is its emphasis on the necessity of using Fisher’s tests 
for significance of correlation coefficients instead of the usual test based on a cal- 
culated probable error. It is explained correctly that the necessity for using Fisher’s 
tests arises from the fact that the sampling distribution of correlation coefficients is 


1QOne of these equations is wrongly stated: in Fig. 17 and Fig. 18 the equation Y = aX? 
should be written Y = ab*. : 
2A cubic parabola does not necessarily have two points at which the slope changes sign 
(p. 70); it may have no such point. Equation (c), p. 66, which may be written, y = a2, 
is not recognized as a general equation for hyperbolas with asymptotes at y —= O, « = 0 
(when b is negative). The only equation described as that of an hyperbola is the special 
case, y = a(a-c)-1 (the equivalent of Ezekiel’s equation [e], p. 66), in which the value of 
in the more general equation is restricted to b ==—-1, and the asymptotes are y — 0, 2 = ©. 
Even these simple characteristics are inaccurately described (p. 70). The misleading statement 
(p. 90) that “As a matter of fact, sometimes it is found that two different types of equations 
may each give exactly the identical curve when figured out,” rests solely on failure to recognize 
the identity of two algebraic forms of the same equation. 
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frequently highly skewed, but it is erroneously implied (p. 256) that the skewness 
arises chiefly when samples are small. The skewness, for simple and partial correla- 
tion coefficients, depends almost entirely on the size of the correlation in the universe, 
being very great for high correlations and negligible for low correlations. The skewness 
of the sampling distribution of the multiple correlation coefficient is a complicated 
function of both the size of the correlation in the universe and the number of ob- 
servations. 

The most serious fault of the work, as it appears to the present reviewer, is the 
writing of a large proportion of the formulas employed in multiple correlation, in 
terms of ‘‘probable true’’ values of standard deviations and correlation coefficients. 
Observed values of standard deviations and of correlation coefficients commonly do 
not give precisely the best estimates of the standard deviations and of the correla- 
tions in the population from which the sample is drawn. For many purposes, however, 
it is more important to know the values observed in the sample than the ‘‘ best esti- 
mates,’’ by some particular formula, for the corresponding values in the popula- 
tion. This is so commonly the case that it is very doubtful whether any time is 
saved by adopting as routine practice the computation first of the ‘‘ best estimates,’’ 
and second, from them, of the observed values. Pedagogically, it is clearly better to 
follow the logical procedure of computing first the values observed in the sample and, 
from them, the best estimates of values in the population. This is the more to be 
recommended for students since the formulas for the observed values are the simpler 
and the more easily understood. Finally and most important, elevation to primary 
position of the formulas for the ‘‘ probable true’’ correlation in the population ap- 
pears unwise because those formulas rest on an uncertain mathematical basis and ap- 
pear rather clearly to give only an approximation, of unknown accuracy, to the ac- 
tual ‘‘best estimate’’ of the correlation in the population. Pending the development 
of better formulas, these approximations appear worthy of use in the rather limited 
class of cases in which estimates of ‘‘ probable true’’ correlations are called for, 
but they should not be presented as though they were the basic formulas. 

The work is marked on the whole by the use throughout of a system of notation 
that is consistent, simple, and unambiguous. The meanings of the symbols o, S, and 8S, 
however, are not adequately explained. To designate a standard deviation observed in 
a sample, o, with appropriate subscripts, is used. To designate a standard deviation 
in a population, as estimated from a sample, S is used. To designate the estimated 
standard deviation of the sampling errors of a statistic, o is always used, although the 
use of S might be expected. S (not S) is once used clearly (equation 63, p. 221) 
to designate a standard deviation in a population—an actual, not an estimated 
standard deviation, but presumably not an observed standard deviation. In equation 
(20), p. 114, however, it seems necessary to suppose that S is intended to represent 
either a standard deviation observed in a sample, or a standard deviation in a popu- 
lation as estimated from a sample. The equation is not correct for either. Confusion 
may be avoided by substituting for equation (20) (pp. 114, 400): 

2 > 2 


=> 
uz n n—2 


u-S(z) n n—m 


.  *This assertion is predicated on Fisher’s statement that a non-linear function of r (the 
inverse hyperbolic tangent) has an almost perfectly symmetrical sampling distribution, whatever 
the number of observations; the usual direct measures show the skewness of the sampling 
distribution of r to vary with both the size of r and with the number of observations. 
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The change will affect the calculation on p. 115 and also the equations, on p. 121, from 
which equations (23) and (24) are derived, but will not alter equations (23) and 
(24) themselves. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, criticism has occupied much space. Lest the effect 
be misleading, it should be said that the points on which Dr. Ezekiel’s book may 
fairly be criticized are few and unimportant in comparison with the points on which it 
is deserving of praise. A poor and unimportant work may be dismissed with brief 
and general criticism. Full and detailed criticism is called for only in the case of 
a work which is generally sound and an important contribution in its field. Methods 
of Correlation Analysis is both. 

Holbrook Working 
Food Research Institute 
Stanford Uniwersity 
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Problems relating to the extension of economics material will be handled by a 
new unit in the United States Department of Agriculture in which the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Office of Cooperative Extension Work will cooperate. 
The unit will assist the state extension services in formulating and carrying out 
economics extension programs, and will assist in disseminating to extension workers 
the information made available in the work of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 
H. M. Dixon is chairman of the unit. Eugene Merritt will assist the States in de- 
veloping economic extension programs, especially as they relate to standards of living. 
A. E. Mercker, cooperatively employed with the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Florida, will carry on early potato work. J. K. Wallace will 
cooperate in livestock grading and marketing activities. R. M. Cooper, cooperatively 
employed with the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, will carry on marketing and outlook work with tobacco. Harry E. Drobish, 
cooperatively employed with the states of Idaho and Washington, will do marketing 
and outlook work with potatoes. D. W. Watkins will give special attention to the 
South. M. C. Bond, cooperatively employed with Cornell University, and C. R. Arnold, 
cooperatively employed with Ohio State University will help with marketing and farm 
management, and F. A. Merrill will assist in the preparation of materials. 


The Social Science Research Council, following a recommendation of its Advisory 
Committee on Social and Economie Research in Agriculture, has secured funds to 
support graduate courses in these fields in Washington. The object of this under- 
taking is to make the rich resources of data and the large and specialized personnel 
to be found in various governmental and private agencies located in Washington more 
accessible to graduate students. It is not expected that any student will supply his 
needs for graduate training exclusively from this source, but that it will supplement 
the work of other graduate training institutions and make certain contributions which 
cannot be so readily secured in any other way. 

This work is to be under the direction of a sub-committee of the Social Science 
Research Council, and the courses will be offered in the Graduate School of American 
University, located at 19th and F Streets N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The members of the committee in charge are as follows: 

John D. Black, Harvard University. 

L. C. Gray, Principal Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Nils A. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

H. C. M. Case, University of Illinois. 

E. G. Nourse, Chairman, Director of the Institute of Economies of the Brookings 
Institution. 

The courses offered are of graduate character. It is assumed that the student 
has already had foundation courses in economic principles and statistical method, and 
it is desirable that he have considerable familiarity with the subject matter in the 
field of his special interest. The instructors are recognized leaders in their respective 
lines of research. They are expected to give the student who is developing his own 
line of investigation an intensive review of the more recent methodological develop- 
ments, hypotheses, and conclusions formulated in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, or other research agencies in Washington. 

The teaching staff for the second semester, February-June, 1931, includes— 
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L. C. Gray, Ph.D., Principal Economist in Charge, Division of Land Economies, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 

C. L. Holmes, Ph.D., Principal Economist in Charge, Division of Farm Manage- 
ment and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

E. G. Nourse, Ph.D., Director of Institute of Economies and formerly Chief of 
the Agricultural Economics Section, Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

O. C. Stine, Ph.D., Principal Economist in Charge, Division of Historical and 
Statistical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Norman Wall, M.A., Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Agricultural 
Finance, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

D. L. Wickens, M.A., Agricultural Economist, Division of Agricultural Finance, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 

The Advisory Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture met in 
New York City on February 14 and 15 with the following members present: Professor 
John D. Black, Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner, Professor Frank H. Knight, Dr. Lewis 
C. Gray, Professor J. H. Kolb, Professor Dwight Sanderson, and Professor M. L. 
Wilson. Professor R. T. Crane is the representative of the Problems and Policy 
Committee on the Advisory Committee. He was unable to attend on account of illness. 
The subjects receiving special attention at this meeting of the committee were: a pro- 
posed project on Rural Social Work, a proposed project on Negro Rural Communities, 
report of the special sub-committee on training in mathematics for agricultural econ- 
omists and rural sociologists, the graduate work in agricultural economics in Wash- 
ington, the report of the committee on translations of foreign material in agricultural 
economics, the report of the committee on establishing records of current research 
in agricultural economies and rural sociology, and the project on Scope and Method of 
Research. 


The 1931 meeting of the American Farm Economic Association will be at Wash- 
ington, D.C. The usual group of allied associations will meet at the same time and 
place. 


A comprehensive study of poultry and egg marketing conditions in the city of 
Boston has been initiated by the mayor of Boston in the appointment of the following 
committee of investigation: Dr. Frederick V. Waugh, Secretary of the New England 
Research Council, Chairman; Mr. L. C. Parsons of the New England Poultrymen, 
Secretary; Mr. John T. Seully of the Commercial, Industrial, and Publicity Bureau 
of the City of Boston, Dr. James Mullowney, Head of the Food Division of the 
Boston City Health Department, and Mr. Harold B. Rowe, Extension Specialist in 
Agricultural Economics. This committee will study conditions in the poultry and 
egg trade of Boston, examine the market facilities and machinery, and investigate re- 
ports of trade practices, such as racketeering with a view to making recommendations 
for improvement. These recommendations may take the form of suggested city 
ordinances, dealer organizations, changes in terminal facilities or other improvements. 

World agricultural policies with a view to organizing agricultural production in 
different countries so as to equalize the supply with the demand for farm products 
will be considered at the Fifteenth International Congress of Agriculture at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, June 5 to 8, this year. Ninety-two national agricultural associations 
from 27 countries will participate in this Congress to be held under the auspices of 
the International Commission of Agriculture. The Congresses are held every two 
years in different countries, under the auspices of the governments of the countries 
in which they are held. The program this year is separated into seven sections 
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entitled: agrarian policies and rural economy; agricultural education and extension ; 
agricultural cooperation; vegetable production; animal production; agricultural in- 
dustries, and ‘‘the rural woman.’’ 


The Agricultural Economics Branch of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
now publishes ‘‘The Economie Annalist’’ which reviews from month to month agri- 
cultural economic research and agricultural conditions in the Dominion. 


The Rural Economies Branch of the Department of Agriculture, Quebec, has three 
research projects under way. First, a study of 250 dairy farms supplying milk to the 
Montreal market. Second, a dairy farm management survey in Megantic County. 
Third, accounting studies in the principal agricultural areas; 20-25 farms constitute 
a unit, and cost-of-production data will be obtained. In addition a study of potato 
production in eastern Quebec will be undertaken this year. 


Graduate Students in Agricultural Economics at Canadian Universities are dis- 
tributed as follows: University of Manitoba 6, University of Toronto 5, University of 
British Columbia 3, University of Saskatchewan 1. 


The present enrollment of 22 graduate students in the Department of Agricultural 
Economies at Oklahoma A. and M. College is striking evidence of the interest in this 


field. The department was organized only seven years ago under the direction of 
Dr. J. T. Sanders. 


During the eighth Annual Farm Business Short Course which was held at Purdue 
University February 16, 17, and 18, the Indiana Farm Management Association was 
formed. The object of this Association is the more profitable organization and 
operation of farms in Indiana. The membership consists of farm managers, farm 
owners, farm renters, and others interested in farm management. Constitution and 
by-laws have been adopted and officers elected. Annual meetings will be held during 
Agricultural Conference Week at Purdue University and special meetings will be 
called whenever it seems desirable. 


The Institute of Social and Religious Research has announced that plans have been 


completed for a religious survey of the Southern Appalachian region, work to begin 
in April. 


A comprehensive economic and social survey of the Southern Appalachian region is 
being planned by several cooperating agencies, including the Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, U. 8. Forestry Service, U. 8S. Office of Education, State Experiment 
Stations, and Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


The Southwestern Political and Social Science Association held its annual meeting 
in Oklahoma City April 3 and 4. This is the first meeting to be held in Oklahoma 
during the eleven years in which the organization has been in existence. The Associa- 
tion serves the social science groups in Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


Dr. R. A. Fisher, chief statistician of the Rothamsted Agricultural Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, England, will spend eight weeks in the United States during the 
coming summer. He will be in residence on the staff at the Iowa State College dur- 
ing the first half of the Summer Session, June 16 to July 24 and later will visit a 
number of colleges, universities and experiment stations throughout the country. In 
connection with Dr. Fisher’s visit the Iowa State College announces a special group 
of Summer Session courses covering the theory of statistics and their practical ap- 
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plication in biology, economics, psychology, genetics, farm crops, and animal hus- 
bandry. 


Through cooperative agreements looking toward the expansion of crop and live- 
stock reporting in the respective states, the following changes in location of state 
offices of the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies have been made: Georgia, from Atlanta to Athens, D. L. Floyd, in charge; 
Maryland and Delaware, from Washington, D.C., to College Park, Maryland, Richard 
Ross, in charge; New Mexico, from Las Cruces to State College, Fred Daniels in 
charge. 


The agricultural outlook conference at Washington, D.C., in January was attended 
by about 60 men from 39 states, besides those of the staff of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Federal Farm Board. Reports of the service units give an idea 
of the volume of work accomplished. The duplicating unit, Harry Panzer in charge, 
handled about 650 stencils during two weeks; two preliminary drafts involved 65,000 
sheets in small runs for the conference, and the final report, 164 pages, amounted to 
337,500 sheets for immediate distribution. The conference ended on Thursday eve- 
ning; by Saturday afternoon 1,000 copies of the final report had been dispatched. 
The Graphics section, R. G. Hainsworth in charge, made 162 charts for use in out- 
look meetings, besides a large amount of work in the revision of charts previously 
made. The Photographic Laboratory, H. W. Wilcox in charge, made new bromides 
and solar negatives for the entire series of charts, and over 700 charts for use in the 
states. Besides the complete report, 91 printed pages, a 16-page edition in large type 
was printed. 


The study of farmers’ cooperative organizations in the northeastern states con- 


ducted last year by the Federal Farm Board has been extended to Virginia. Mr. 
R. C. Talbott, a graduate of Cornell University, has been engaged to make the survey 
and to tabulate the results. The chief purposes of the survey are to determine the 
present status of farmers’ business organizations in Virginia and to gather and 
analyze facts which may be useful in developing still further sound principles of co- 
operative organization and management. 


Representatives of the Foreign Agricultural Service located in foreign capitals have 
been designated by the State Department as Agricultural Attachés. Those thus 
promoted are E. A. Foley, at London; Loyd V. Steere, at Berlin; Louis G. Michael, at 
Belgrade, Yugo-Slavia; and Clifford C. Taylor, at Pretoria, South Africa. 


Dr. O. E. Baker of the Division of Land Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, has been requested to assist with the work of the President’s Committee on 
Recent Social Changes, of which Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is chairman. With Dr. 8S. G. Tryon of the Bureau of Mines, Dr. 
Baker will prepare the portion of the report dealing with natural resources. 


Professor Rollin H. Barrett of the Farm Management Department, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, has reorganized the undergraduate course in farm records and 
accounts to place stress on records most useful in connection with farm budgeting and 
advance planning with the agricultural outlook rather than on cost determination. 


Mr. Chris L. Christensen, Secretary of the Federal Farm Board since its organiza- 
tion in 1929, has resigned to become Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin. 
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Mr. Donald F. Christy has been appointed Assistant Agricultural Commissioner 
in Berlin, Germany, effective February 16, and sailed for his new station on Feb- 
ruary 18. Since 1925 Mr. Christy has been working on crop and livestock estimates, 
in Ohio, Wyoming, Colorado, and more recently in Washington, D.C., where he has 
been assisting with the historical revision of crop acreage, yields, and production. 


Professor I. G. Davis of Connecticut Agricultural College has been appointed 
to membership on the committee on awards of fellowships in agricultural economics and 
rural sociology of the Social Science Research Council, to succeed Dr. J. 8. Davis 


of the Federal Farm Board, who asked to be relieved because of pressure of Federal 
Farm Board duties. 


Professor J. A. Dickey, Department of Rural Economics and Sociology, University 
of Arkansas, is on leave of absence during the spring semester to attend Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. William F. Droge, county extension agent, Rocky Ford, Colorado, has been 
appointed extension economist in farm management demonstrations in the Extension 
Service at the Colorado Agricultural College. Mr. Droge’s new assignment will in- 
clude the districts known as the Western Slope and Northwest Colorado. 


Dr. Lynn Ramsey Edminster, for seven years an economist in the Institute of 
Economics, Brookings Institution, has been placed in charge of the work on foreign 
agricultural legislation in the Foreign Agricultural Service Division, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, with the rank of Principal Agricultural Economist. Prior to going 
to Brookings Institution, Dr. Edminster was for three years a member of the staff 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission, and for ten years he has been employed as part- 
time professor in the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. In 1926-27 
he was Associate Professor of Commerce and Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Dr. L. 8. Ellis, who completed his doctorate at the University of Wisconsin last 
June, now has charge of the work in Agricultural Finance in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Oklahoma A. and M. College. Dr. Ellis is also editing ‘‘Cur- 
rent Farm Economies,’’ the station outlook report. 


Mr. L. M. Estabrook is now on leave from the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
and plans to spend some time resting at his farm in Frederick, Maryland, after several 
strenuous years of work on the World Census of Agriculture. 


Miss Mary J. Foley, after a year’s leave of absence because of ill health, has re- 
sumed her work as instructor in Agricultural Economics at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 


Mr. L. P. Gabbard of Texas A. and M. College, has been elected Chairman, and 
R. H. Rogers of North Carolina State College, Secretary for the coming year, of the 
Agricultural Economics Section of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers. 

Mr. Edwin W. Gaumnitz has been appointed Senior Agricultural Economist in 


the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, Bureau of Agricultural Economics with 
headquarters in New York City. 


Dr. L. C. Gray, Division of Land Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
has been invited to serve as a member of the Editorial Board of the ‘‘ American 
Economie Review,’’ the official publication of the American Economie Association. 

Mr. Charles W. Harris, Jr., graduate of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1930, 
has been added to the staff of the University of New Hampshire to conduct field work 
in efficiency studies in dairy farming in Crafton County, New Hampshire. 
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Mr. Omer W. Herrmann, associate professor of agricultural economies in charge of 
marketing at Oklahoma A. and M. College, has taken a year’s leave of absence, be- 
ginning February 1, 1931. He has taken a position as Cotton Marketing Specialist 
with the Federal Farm Board in Washington, D.C. 


Mr. E. L. Langsford has joined the staff of the Division of Farm Management 
and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, to work on farm management projects 
in the southern states east of the Mississippi River. Since receiving the master’s 
degree at Iowa State College in 1928 Mr. Langsford has been connected with the 
Doane Agricultural Service assigned to managing properties in Mississippi. 


Mr. Alex Legge relinquished his duties as Chairman of the Federal Farm Board 
on March 4, and has returned to the International Harvester Company. 


Dr. E. G. Nourse has been appointed to membership on the Problems and Policy 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council. This is the first representation 
which agricultural economics has had on this committee of the Council. 


Mr. Zach Savage, a graduate of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has been 
appointed Assistant Agricultural Economist at the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, effective February 1, 1931. 


Mr. E. D. Smith, formerly district agent in the extension service has been ap- 
pointed extension economist: in farm management demonstrations at the Colorado 
Agricultural College, and will give special attention to the development of work in 
agricultural economics, relating particularly to the problems of marketing. 


Mr. James C. Stone, vice-chairman of the Federal Farm Board, was made chair- 
man after the resignation of Mr. Legge. 


Mr. Hugh W. Taylor of Kentucky, for many years tobacco and cotton specialist 
in Rhodesia, has been appointed Associate Marketing Specialist in the Tobacco Section, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with headquarters in Washington, D.C. The duties 
assigned to Mr. Taylor include a new program of activity in laboratory work in the 
study of physical and chemical characteristics of tobacco grades, changes that take 
place in leaf tobacco during storage, methods of promoting better sorting practices by 
tobacco growers, and the introduction of standard grades as a basis for international 
trade in tobacco. 


Mr. John L. Wann, formerly Assistant Agricultural Economist at the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, transferred to the teaching division at the University 
of Florida on February 1, 1931, as Assistant Professor of Farm Management. 


Miss Doris E. Washburn, a graduate of Mount Holyoke and Simmons Colleges, 
has been appointed Research Assistant in Farm Management, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, beginning September 1931. 


Dr. F. P. Weaver, Pennsylvania State College, was engaged for two months with 
the Agricultural Commission of the New Jersey State Legislature studying the mar- 
keting problem in Newark in an advisory capacity. Dr. Frank App was head of the 
sub-group of the Legislative Commission which did the work. 


_ Professor M. L. Wilson of Montana Agricultural College, has been appointed a 
member of the Advisory Committee on Social and Economie Research in Agriculture 
to succeed Dr. E. G. Nourse who resigned to take a place on the Problems and 
Policy Committee of the Council. 
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